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THE STEAM FRIGATE MERRIMAC, 

The engraving below, drawn for the Pictorial by Mr. Hill, a 
marine draughtsman of great excellence, represents the noble 
steam frigate as she now appears, rigged and equipped for service, 
with all her guns on board. The first of the fleet of steam frigates 
ordered to be built by Congress, she has been constructed with 
extraordinary eelerity, considering her vast size. It is only about 
sixteen months since her keel was laid. In a twelvemonth there- 
after, she was successfully launched from the first shipyard at 
Charlestown, in the presence of an immense concourse of admir- 
ing spectators, presenting a spectacle of great interest, which we 
illustrated at the time of its occurrence, in number two of the last 
volume of the Pictorial. Her model is a beautiful one, and reflects 
the highest credit on the ability of Mr. Lenthall, the chief of the 
bureau of construction. To Mr. Delano, naval constructor of the 


Charlestown navy-yard, and Mr. Melvin Simmons, master car- 
penter, the practical carrying out of the naval architect’s design 
is to be credited. These gentlemen may well be proud in their 
share of this floating leviathan, for she is four thousand tons bur- 
then. The huge cannon, which show their grim muzzles through 
the port-holes, were cast at Alger’s foundry, South Boston. She 
is a propeller, pierced for seventy guns, but will carry only fifty 
at present. We regard the steam frigate Merrimac as a complete 
success, and cannot but reioice at this commencement of a steam 
navy worthy of the name. Heretofore our steam vessels have 
been anything but creditable to the country. The best of them 
could not compare with inferior vessels of the same class in the 
French and English navies, and their performance was anything 


but satisfactory. The completion of the Merrimac commences . 


as we hope, a new era. We can send this fino vessel to any quar- 


Ned 


ter of the globe, with the full confidence that she will excite ad- 
miration and respect. We are well aware that a steam navy is 
costly ; but yet we believe there can be no better investment of 
the public money. It is absolutely necessary to keep pace with 
other nations in our provisions for defence. To be completely 
prepared, armed at all points, is the surest way of preventing 
aggression, and we all know how much cheaper prevention is than 
eure. A squadron of sailing vessels can be soon equipped, and 
in case of war, our mercantile marine might be largely drawn 
upon for the exigencies of the government. But a steam navy 
cannot be created on the spur of the moment. Notwithstanding 
the zeal and industry displayed in building the Merrimac, we have 
scen that sixteen months were required to complete her, and this 
despatch is cited as extraordinary. Our government has done wisely 
in not waiting for the emergency, to commence the good work. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


[Written expressly for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


PRE CONTRABANDIST: 


THE SECRET OF A LIFE. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 


(conTINvED.]} 


CHAPTER VIL 
A NEW CHARACTER INTRODUCED. 


Ow the day of the count’s departure from the Chateau Montau- 
ban, there stopped at the cottage of Hugh Lamonte a young 
peasant, dressed in coarse but neat garb, and carrying across his 
shoulder a heavy stick, on which swang a bundle neatly tied up 
in a large cotton handkerchief. 

This person was of something above the medium height, light 
and athletic in form, and with straiglit, shapely limbs, whose grace 
and activity his rade dress could not conceal. His countenance 
was a fine, frank and pleasing one; the features indisputably 
handsome, and the complexion slightly darkened, evidently by 
exposure to sun and wind ; while the simple openness and honesty 
of his manner, with some natural grace of address, could not fail 
to please one. 

At the invitation of Hugh Lamonte, he entered and sat down, 
stating that he had come from Avallon, and desired to obtain em- 
ployment in this neighborhood. 

“ What kind of employment do you seek ?” asked Hugh. 

“Tam a gardener, monsieur,” answered the young man, respect- 
fully, “and if I could have the care of a garden somewhere about 
here—”’ 

“But,” interrupted Hagh, in a thoughtful tone, as his glance 
rested musingly upon the young man, “we do not need gardeners 
about here. Up in the village, where the people are all farmers, 
they take care of their own gardens. Besides, it is late in the 
season for that work.” 

The young man blushed, as he returned : 

“O, I know that, monsieur,—I know that; but I would be wil- 
ling to work for so much the less.” 

“Good! But still, althongh I think you deserve it, it is not 
very likely that you will find employment of that kind. If it were 
the spring instcad of near the autumn now, perhaps the marquis 
might take you. But as it is, you must think of something else. 
You are really in need of work, I suppose?” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“Why did you leave Avallon? There should be plenty of 
labor there for one so light and active as yourself.” - 

“I got tired of staying there, monsicar. But I bring a certifi- 
cate from my former master, who comes to reside there a fow 
months in the year.” 

“Who was he ?” 

“ The Compte d’Artois, monsienr.” 

“The Compte d’Artois !” Hugh regarded the young man fix- 
edly for a moment, till the red coior flushed into his cheek again. 
“ Let me see your certificate, if you please,” he said. 

The man drew it forth and gave it to Hugh. It said simply : 


“ This certifies that the bearer, Robin Marron, is industrious, 
honest and temperate, and will be found faithfal and trustworthy 
by whoever may need his services. He has been employed by me 
for some years in the capacity of gardener, and is well skilled in 
his business. He parts from me by his own desire. 

‘(Signed), Lovcis, Comrre p’Arto1s.” 


“ That is well,” said Hugh, quietly, as he returned the paper, 
“and speaks excellently for you, Master Robin. But it will not 
be of mach use here, I am afraid. Is there nothing else you 
eould do?” 

“ O, yes, monsicur,” answered Robin. “I like this neighbor- 
hood, and I have some fancy for farm work. Doubtless I could 
make myself uscful to some of your neighbors.” 

“ Well, it is a busy time, and there is every chance for one who 
comes recommended like you. Extra work-pcople are wanted by 
several of the farmers. There is Antoine Lebrun and Pierre 
Martin, both of whom I know need one or two more men. They 
live something like a mile or two beyond here.. Yon will, without 
donbt, find work among some of them.” 

“Thank you. I will try them,” retarned Robin, rising, and 
taking up his stick and bundle, which he had laid beside him on 
the floor. 

“ Well, Robin,” said his host, with grave kindness, “I wish you 
may meet with success.” 

“Thank you, monsicur. I hope ro. I have come from some 
distance, and so long as one kind of business cannot be obtained, 
another must content me. I do not wish to go any farther, and 
if I can get farm work, I will.” 

“ I should like to hear how you make out, Robin.” 

“That you shall know, and welcome,” responded the young 
man; “for, if you have no objection, I will come and tell you 
myself.” 

“ That is well,” said Hugh, bricfiy, and with a kind ned. And 
Robin, giving a pleasant good-day to Hugh, and to Rose, who had 
all this time been seated silently at work by the casement, went 
on his way to the farm of Antoine Lebrun. 

Hagh Lamonte stood with folded arms in the doorway for a 
moment, looking after him. Then, with an air of thought, he 
came back into the room. 

“ A handsome fellow—was he not, Rose?” he said; “and de- 
serving, too, I think. One sees honesty written on his face. I 
trust be will be suocessfal.” 


Rose blushed slightly at her father’s words; for, to tell the 
truth, she had herself remarked.the unusual beauty of the young 
man’s features, and the intelligence stamped upon his finc open 
brow, and beaming from his clear, frank eyes. But she evaded 
the answer to the first of her father’s remarks, and returned, with- 
out raising her glance from her work : 

“ Yes—I hope he may get employment, papa. But I was sar- 
prised to hear that he had been in the service of the Count d’Ar- 
tois.” 

“ Yes—yes ; so, I confess, was I,” said Hugh, refiectively ; “and 
he has come, too, on the very day of his master’s departure from 
here. If they had met—if Robin had been in the neighborhood a few 
hours earlier, the count himself might have obtained a situation of 
some kind for him at the chateau.” 

Hugh paced the floor awhile in silence ; and Rose continued to 
work busily, also without speaking. Both, however, were think- 
ing of Robin. Both were interested in him. Hagh mere so than 
might have been warranted by the usual reserve he displayed 


towards others; and with an undeniable desire for his welfare. © 


He meditated a long time upon the appearance of the young man, 
which had strack him peculiarly, and then left Rose at her sewing, 
while he repaired to the little field to work. 

A few days after the first visit of Robin, he came again to the 
cottage. This time he announced to Hugh and Rose that he had 
obtained work at the farm of Antome Lobran, the first place at 
which he had applied. It is needless to say that both were glad to 
hear of his good fortune. 


NY 


ROBIN THE GARDENER. 


It was at sunset when Robin came. He had come immediately 
on finishing his day’s work, and Hugh invited him to stay with 
them an hour or two. This invitation Robin was nothing loth to 
accept; for it was given with a degree of cordiality that was rare 
with Hugh; and whether the beauty and shy grace of young Rose 
had any influence in Robin’s decision to remain, we leave others 
to judge. At all events, when he had stayed perhaps two hours, 
and was taking his departure, Hugh invited him to repeat the visit. 
And Robin answered, quictly : 

“ You are very good, monsicur, and I confess that I am only 
too glad to come ; for I am somewhat strange yet among the work- 
people on the farm, and being in a new place, it makes one rather 
lonely. And I feel more acquainted with you, perhaps, because 
this was the first place at which I sought for work. I shall be 
pleased to come, monsieur, and then, it may be, if I come early 
enough, that mademoiselle,” glancing towards Rose, “will show 
me her garden, of which I hear you speak.” 

Hugh promised that this should be the case. And Robin de- 
parted. 

For two or three days, now, the young man did not make his ap- 
pearance. Hugh Lemonte looked for him at sunset, but he did not 
come ; and Rose said to herself, “ He does not desire very earnest- 
ly to see my garden.” Yet she took unusual pains with the flow- 
ers when she helped her father, morning and night, in the garden ; 
for she thought that he might come at any moment, and then she 
should like to have it looking as well as possible, since he must 
have seer 0 many handsomer ones than this. 

Finally, on the third day, in the middle of the afternoon, Robin 


appeared. Hugh was surprised at seeing him so much earlier 


than usual, since the usual hour for leaving work was at sunset. 
But Robin said that Antoine Lebrun had allowed him to come 
earlicr, because he had done more work on the two preceding 
days than any other of the men. And ho had wished to see 
mademoiselle’s garden in full daylight. 

So Robin was conducted to the garden, and here, although ho 
praised its beauty, yet he also found ample space for improvement, 
and voluntecred, if Hugh was willing, to come down and work in 
it occasionally. 

As there appeared to be no serious objection to such a proceed- 
ing, the arrangement was made; and nearly every afternoon, 
thenceforth, Robin came half-an hour before sunset, and with 
spade, rake, scissors and pruning-knife, busied himself in the gar- 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 
den, making such alterations for the better and training the favor- 
ite flowers of Rose so skilfully, that they became even finer and 
more alundant than they had been in the earlier part of the season, 


| when they seemed to want no addition to their beauty, 


And while Robin worked among the flower-beds, Rose sat at 
the garden door, with her sewing, or embroidery, or, perhaps, a 
book ; for Robin, she was pleased to find, was as fond of books as 
herself, and many a pleasant half-hour was passed thus by them. 
Robin had no father, no mothe?, no sisters, nor a home, such as 
others had, and he told them that this seemed like home to him. 
He always hastened to the cottage as soon as he was released from 
work and had eaten his supper, and not unfrequently remained a 
part of the evening with them. These visits wero pleasant ones. 
Robin enjoyed them, and Rose always 
liked to see him coming ; while Hugh 
Lamonte, though he said little on the 
subject now, seemed to regard him 
as a welcome visitor. Rose some- 
times wondered at his evident liking 
for the young man, being usually, as 
he was, of a mood so unsocial; but 
she could not but admit that for one 
so handsome, so amiable and kind- 
hearted as Robin, to win the friend- 
ship of those about him, was not at 
all strange; and, therefore, it was 
less surprising, that as every one else 
seemed to like him so well, that her 
father should be also attracted to- 
wards him. 

The Marquis of Montauban, late 
one afternoon, made his appearance 
at the cottage of Hugh Lamonte. 
This was no common occurrence; 
for visitors were generally rather re- 
pelled than attracted by the reserve 
and tacitarnity of Hugh. The mar- 
quis, noble and wealthy as he was, 
was, perhaps, as frequent a guest 
there as any of the neighbors from 
the village; and his visits were not 
many. But he came here whenever 
he was in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, and though Hugh relaxed not 
in the least from his customary cold- 
ness—nay, though it was even per- 
eeptibly increased on such occasions, 
the good marquis would not seem to 
be awed by his strange manner, let 
the real effect be what it might. 

This afternoon, Hugh Lamonte, 
with Robin, who had just come from 
the farm, and our pretty Rose, were 
together in the garden, when a knock- 

. ing was heard within the kitchen, and 

Rose, being nearest the door, ran in 

to see who was there. The marquis was standing by the caso- 
ment. 

“Good evening, my child,” he said, kindly, as she entered. “IT 
have come to see your father. Is he at home?” 

“ Yes, monsicur,” answered Rose. “I will call him.” 

She went out and infermed ber father of the desire of the mar- 
quis, and while he entered the kitchen, proceeded to .assist Robin 
in tying up a rosc-bash, which had been bent down by a shower 
on the previous day. 

And while busying herself thas, hor thoughts wandered from 
the task which employed her fingers. For Rose was wondering 
what could be the business of the marquis with her father. That 
he had actual business to transact with him—that this was not a 
mere visit of compliment, or neighborly kindness, she was per- 
suaded ; for there was something in his manner, and in the very 
direct desire to sce her father, that convinced her of the fact. 
Mechanically her fingers moved" in executing their part of the 
task, and her fixed and absent glance fully denoted a mind occu- 
pied with some matter entirely foreign to her present employment. 

Robin’s thoughts were wandering, too. He proceeded with his 
work quite as heedlessly as Rose herself, though it was evidently 
of her that he was thinking; for his handsome dark eyes rested 
from time to time on her face with an expression of interest and 
concern,—an unguiet expression, one full, at the same time, of 
curiosity and disturbance. 

It was not until a small knife which he retained in the right 
hand, while tying up the tree, slipped down, and cut one of tho 
young girl’s fingers, that either of them was'reminded fully of the 
aetnal work whieh engaged them. The pain of the wound forced a 
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subdued exclamation from the lips of Rose. And Robin, alarmed, 
caught the little hand in his own. 

“T have hurt you,” he said, gently; “Iam very sorry. How 
careless in me !” 

““No—no! it is nothing bat a scratch,” smiled Rose, bravely 
concealing the momentary suffering, —“ it is nothing but a scratch. 
Here is my handkerchief; will you bind it up for me? There is 
lint in my box in the kitchen ; but the handkerchief must suffice 
now, for I do not care about going in just at this moment.” 

And Robin was only too glad to staunch the flowing blood, and 
bind up that little white hand. He sat down on the bench beside 
her, and folded the handkerchief around it tenderly and carefally ; 
and when he had done, he held it still a moment, and then bend- 
ing down, laid his check softly against tho tiny wounded member, 
in releasing it. 

“Tam sorry I hurt you,” he said again, lifting his handsome 
eyes to the blushing face of his pretty companion. 

She colored more warmly, but did not speak, and then they 
turned once more to the rose-bush, though now Robin was obliged 
to work alone, since Rose could no longer assist him. He tied it 
up in silence, and then sat down again with Rose, to read to her 
by the soft sunset light from a book which hoe had brought with 
him. 

It was twilight time when the marquis left Hugh, and getting 
into his carriage, drove away in the direction of the chateau. 
They heard him go away—Robin and Rose. But Hugh did not 
come out again; and when they went in, they found him seated 
by the table, ia the gathering.dusk, and leaning forward on it, 
with his face buried in hia hands. 

He rose immediately on their entrance, and went to get a light; 
but he did not: speak, and as the flare of the light shone on his 
countenance, both observed that it was unusually pale. Perceiv- 
ing his silence and depression, Robin, filled with sympathy for 
him, shortly withdrew, without inquiring into its cause; for he 
saw plainly that Hugh was not ill, but that something unpicasant 
pressed upon his mind had taken place within the last hour. 

As soon as Robin was gone, Rose went to her father, and sit- 
ting down by him, begged him to tell her the cause of his down- 
cast appearance. But he would not reply to her troubled inqui- 
ries. 

“ Rose, my dear child,” he said, tenderly and sadly, “I caanot 
tell you what it is that affects me; at least, not now. Do not ask 
me. Be happy, and do not trouble yourself about me.” It was 
all he would say; and the depression which that visit of the mar- 
quis had left on him continued to mark his manner from that time. 

Rose was anxious and uneasy. That this sudden change had 
been caused by something said or done during the timo in which 
he had conferred with his guest, she could not doubt. And if so, 
what could that cause have been !—whgt was its nature? She 
exhausted her imagination with vain endeavors to guess at the 
truth. All remained in darkness. She retired to rest unhappy 
and perplexed. All night her dreams were filled with the image 
of her father’s pale, unquict countenance ; and in the morning, she 
met him again, only to mect, also, with the reality. 

But he worked as usual in the garden and the field all day; he 
made no allusion to the occurrences of the past evening, and affairs 
went on with the same quiet regularity as ever, at the cottage, 
without bringing any further ‘unpleasant consequence from the 
visit of the marquis than what already displayed itself in her fa- 
ther’s altered demeanor. That of itself was sufficiently produc- 
tive of anxiety to Rose. 

Robin made his accustomed visit at sunset. It was a relief to 
her; for if it could not divert her mind from the thoughts of her 
father’s sadness, it at least served to break the almost insupport- 
able silence that had reigned within the cottage all day long. 

To-night, Hugh would not join them in the garden, but remained 
in the kitchen, reading, or seeming to do so. And Robin and 
Rose sat in the garden together, without working as usual, for she 
could do nothing but think of her father, and the young man, 
sympathizing deeply and earnestly with both, tried to console and 
cheer his fair companion with hopeful words and soothing tones. 
And Rose could not lyit take a sad pleasure in listening to his 
words, for Robin’s friendship had already become dear to her. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


A TENDER DECLARATION. 


Tuere was a knock for admittance at the cottage door. Hugh 
Lamonte started uncasily from his chair. Every knock—every 
approaching footstep, of late, he imagined to be that of the Mar- 
quis of Montauban; for a time of restitution was coming, and it 
was to cost him dear. .He hastily crossed the room, and flung the 
door wide open. An angry exclamation burst from his lips. 
Rose, seated by the casement with her sewing, trembled and 
turned pale ; for the new-comer was Gasparde, 

“ Good afternoon, uncle,” said the rogue, frankly. 

“How, Gasparde,” uttered Hugh, in incensed astonishment, 
and without noticing the salutation,—“ how come you here? I 
thought you were at—” 

“ Why, so I was, monsieur,—so I was,” answered the man, 
quictly ; “but the fact is, I had some business with you,” he ad- 
ded, in a lower tone. “And more than that,” he continued, 
assuming an expression of the deepest scriousness, “I have come 
to ask your pardon, and that of Mademoiselle Rose, for my old 
behaviour ; and I honestly hope you will forgive me.” 

Hugh looked at him, half incredulously, and with a searching 
glance he stepped back a pace, but made no answer. Gasparde fol- 
lowed up the movement, and stepped just within the door, so that 
he now beheld Rose. Apprehension and annoyance were plainly 
expressed on her countenance as she beheld him. He looked as 


unprepossessing as ever, r, though his words were certainly very fair. 

“Good afternoon, Cousin Rose,” he said, with gravity; and 
noticing the indication of her disposition towards him in her coun- | 
tenance, he hastened to add, with an air of penitence and sorrow: 
“O, I see, Rose, that you have not forgotten how I used to annoy 
you. Iknow I do not deserve that you should ; but I confess I 
had hoped you would overlook it by this time; for I am sincerely 
sorry for my impertinence.” 

The young girl made no reply at first, the suddenness of all this 
astonished her. 

“ You will not forgive me, then?” he said, with a downcast air. 
“ Well, it serves me rightly, lown. But I must say I am very 
sorry since, although repentant, I have not even the satisfaction of 
pardon.” 

Hugh Lamonte stood silently regarding him with a half-angry, 
half perplexed air. He doubted whether to put faith in the fair 
declaration of Gasparde. 

“Cousin Rose,” said the latter, again, deprecatingly, “I pro- 
mise you that I will never behave so impertinently again. I wish 
you would try to forget my insolence, and forgive me.” 

Rose looked up. 

“Since you are sincerely repentant, Gasparde,” she said, “I | 
will endeavor to do both.” And then she resumed her work. 

“And you also, sir?” said Gasparde, turning to Hugh. | 

“The less said about that the better,” returned Hugh, dryly; 
“but you may be gratefal to Rose for forgiving you, which is | 
more than you merit. And now, if you wish to say anything to | 
me, you must come into the garden, for I am going there.” And | 
picking up his tools, he went out, without saying another word. 

Gasparde followed, with downcast eyes and humbled manner; | 
and Rose, truly confident in his sincerity, was almost sorry that | 
her father treated him so ungraciously. She had some curiosity 
to know what could be his business with her father; but that was 
impossible. They remained in the garden for some timc—per- 
haps half an hour; then both re-entered, Hugh saying to his com- 
panion : 

“ Well—well; come again to-morrow, and, meanwhile, I will 
think about it.” 

“ That will do,” returned Gasparde. And as he crossed the 
room to the opposite door, he nodded to Rose, saying, respectfully : 
“ Good-morning, cousin.” 

“Good-morning, Gasparde,” she responded, as he went out. 

When Hugh had shut the door and come back into the room, 
Rose could not but sce that he was more thoughtful and gloomy 
than before; but to her anxious inquiries as to the cause, she 
could obtain no satisfactory answer. All day he preserved the 
same moody air; and Rose was unhappy, alike in being unable to 
divine the cause of his increased perplexity and trouble, or to alle- 
viate it. He had not yet mado any allusion to the object of the 
marquis’s recent visit; but she knew that he was thinking of it 
continually. She knew, however, that she should only annoy 
him by seeming to notice his mysterious dejection, and so she be- 
came silent. 

In the afternoon, Robin came as usual, after his day’s work was 
done, and Rose even persuaded herself that he, too, seemed some- 
what serious. He went out into the garden with her father, and 
thence to the field; and she could see them standing there, as if 
talking together, for a long time. They did not work as usual. 
The sun set and the twilight gathered soft and dim, and the full 
moon rose large and clear, shedding a glow of solemn radiance 
all over that humble chawmiere and its humble surroundings, the 
two peasants standing there tegether in the field, and the little 
figure of Rose, who sat by the open casement, leaning on the sill ; 
and still Hugh and Robin did not come. At length, however, 
they left their post, and came slowly up through the garden. They 
were conversing still. 

“ What is it about, I wonder ?” asked the young girl, mentally. 

The two entered. Robin did not speak; but Hugh advanced 
straight to Rose. 

“ Rose, ma fille,” he said, gently, “here is our good neighbor 
Robin, who wishes to marry you. What do you say to it?” 

“ Wishes to marry me?” iterated the young girl, faltering and 
blushing. 

“Exactly. Is it not sufficiently plain ?” 

Rose was silent, her eyes cast down to the floor, and her fair 
cheek reddening still deeper. The tears fast gathered in her eyes. 
Robin wished to marry her. Hugh turned awa, and, with folded 
arms, paced the room. Robin came to her side. 

“Dear Rose,” he said, softly, taking her hand, “your father 
has told you what I asked him. It is true that I wish to marry 
you, if you are willing. I did not think you disliked me. Will 
you show me that you do not?” 

She did not answer, but sat with her eyes still cast down, and 
her hand in his. 

“I know, dear Rose,” he said, again, “that I am asking a great 
deal. I came here only a few weeks ago, and I was a stranger. 
I came secking for work, and found it. I am poor, and have yet 
no home of my own, but that I trust to have some day, if the bon 
Dieu is willing. I love you, Rose, and I ask you if you will 
promise to marry me when I am rich enough to buy a little farm 
of my own.” 

“ But—my father ?” she hesitated, raising her eyes sorrowfully, 
as she thought of his loneliness. ‘“ No—no ; I cannot leave him !” 

“ Rose,” said Hugh, turning to her, “the future is not in your 
hands. Do not think of me. If you love Robin sufficiently well 
to marry him, answer him at once, All will be well.” 

“ Then I will marry you, Robin,” she said, in a low tone. 

“ You will forget that I am peor, and a stranger ?” 

“I do not need to forget it,” was her answer. And her glance 
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of timid, affeetionate confidence was raised to hie. 


He bent forward with a thrill of inexpressible delight, and 
pressed his lips to those of the blushing girl. 
“ And you will never break your promise, though you should 


; meet with trial, and temptation, and danger ?”’ 


“No; never—never, Robin! But why do you fear—and 


| what ?”” 


“I cannot tell you, Rose. But it will be a long time before we 
can marry, perhaps ; for I will not ask you to share my lot with 
me until I have risen higher—far higher than Iam now. And no 
one knows what may happen in that time. It will be along time,” 
he continued, after awhile ; but I shall be patient; for I want to 
rise to something better than I am now, Rose. You are too good 
to marry a farmer, or a gardener. For your sake, I shall strive to 
render myself something higher than either.” 

“ You need not be better than you are, Robin,” said the girl, 
gently. 

“ But I mean to become moro worthy of you, nevertheless,” 
was his rejoinder. 

And now Hugh Lamonte turned to them. 

“Since this is done,” he said, “I give you both my blessing. 
Rose, my child,” and he laid his hand solemnly on her fair head, 
“be true to Robin until he comes to claim you, and you will be 
rewarded.” 

There was a moment of deep silence. The young lover bent 
down, and tenderly kissed his betrothed bride, from whose geutle 
eyes the tears stole down. 

And through the opposite casement glared and gleamed a pair 
of fiendish eyes upon that little group. The brigand-lover, Gas- 
parde, had heard every word—witnessed every look and action 
within. They did not sce him ; they did not hear the bitter curses 
hissed through his shut teeth, nor mark the clenched hand that 
menaced them. 

The next day, Robin came again. 

“Rose,” he said, “‘I saw, yesterday, going away from here, 
when I was coming down, a man whom I think I have seen be- 
fore. Do you know who it was ?”’ 

“You mean, | think, Gasparde, my cousin. But hush !—here 
he comes.” 

And at that moment, the individual designated entered the cot- 
tage door. He made a civil obeisance to Rose and the young 
man, and accosting Hugh, requested, in a low tone, to speak with 
him alone. 

The two retired, as before, to the garden. There a somewhat 
lengthy conference was held, during which time Rose and Robin 
were conversing together indoors, and Gasparde’s name was not 
unfrequently mentioned in the course of their dialogue. The 
young man seemed to be somewhat interested in him, and asked 
several questions concerning him, by which he gathered the knowl- 
edge that Gasparde had sometime very deeply offended both 
Rose and her father; but ho also heard of his having come the 
previous day to make apologies for so doing. 

And, meanwhile, Hugh ended the colloquy between himself 
and Gasparde in the garden, when they prepared to re-enter the 
house. The countenance of the former was gloomier and darker 
than ever. 

“ Captain,” said the man, “I don’t remember having seen that 
person in the kitchen before. I suppose you wont think it imper- 
tinent if I ask you who he is ?” 

“ He is to become the husband of Rose,” returned Hugh. “ His 
name is Robin Marron.” And he glanced closely at the counte- 
nance of his companion, to detect some signal of his feelings at 
this announcement. But all was undisturbed there. 

“So Rose is to be married?” said Gasparde. “Well, he will 
make her ani execllent husband, I hope; and I wish her much 
happiness, with all my heart. I suppose, monsieur, you have not 
forgotten the time when I wished so earnestly to marry Rose my- 
self—have you? But,” he continued, with a countenance of bon- 
esty, though a slight and well-contrived air of awkwardness 
accompanied the confession, “‘ I am going to be married to another 
young girl, at some distance from here, shortly.” 

And the lie was believed. They went in, and Gasparde re- 
mained a short time longer, affecting an air of the most perfect 
friendliness towards Robin. And when he took his departure, to 
return to the village, Robin accompanied him. They went along 
the road talking together of one thing and ancther in a careless 
way, speaking on a great many subjects, and dwelling on none 
long, till they came to a little grove, past which the road ran, about 
half way between the cottage and the village. 

“ A pleasant place yonder,” observed Robin, nodding his head 
towards it. 

“ Yes—yes; pleasant enough,” responded Gaspardo: 
dare say there are pleasanter places.” 

“ Just so, my friend,” rejoined the young man ; “ you are right. 
And those that have more agreeable associations, as well. For 
instance, if a man had been shot there by an unseen enemy, the 
place wouldn’t be quite so attractive as many another.” 

He glanced casually at the fuce of his companion as he said it ; 
but beneath the careless tone and manner was a meaning, and in 
that glance he read, like lightning, the expression 6f Gasparde’s 
face. It was one of sudden, startled uneasiness. Th? man looked 
quickly up at him, without an answer. The effect was satisfac- 
tory. Robin went on: 

“T had a master formerly, who was, one day, wounded in the 
manner which I have described, and in that very wood which we 
have passed.” 

“ And he told you about it?” said Gasparde, watching Robin 
closely. 

“ Yon are right. He told me about it.” 

“ Did he guess who fired at him ?” 
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“T suppose so. Though he kept it to himself. He said he 
meant to punish the rogue when he could catch him.” 

“Who was your master, if I may ask ?” 

“The Compte d’Artois. You may have heard of him possibly. 
But I must bid you adieu, my friend; for here Iam at the farm.” 

« Adieu !”’ returned Gas e; and he continued his route to 
the auberge, muttering, “I have you now, my master! You think 
I am cowed—do you? ‘Ah! wait—only wait! You are taking a 
great deal of trouble to win my pretty cousin; but I shall have 
her yet! Only time—time. I will let you just grasp the prize, 
and then tear it from you. The later my vengeance, the sweeter 
it will be!” 

And Robin entered the farm kitchen, saying, mentally: “Then 
it was you, after all, my man? But since you are inclined to be 
civil at present, I think your misdeeds may pass. »So long as you 
give no trouble, you will mect with none.” 

It was sunset again, and our pretty heroine, Rose Lamonte, was 
returning from the Chateau Montauban, whither she had gone 
early in the afternoon to sce Mademoiselle Montauban, who, she 
was told by her father, wished to speak with her on a matter of 
importance. With a light and happy heart, Rose had gone to 
meet the lady, and, three or four hours afterwards, was returning 
home, with tears in her cyes, and a step very different from that 
usual with her. She had seen Mademoiselle Montauban, and not 
only her, but the good marquis ; and despite her gratitude for their 
kindness, and their evident interest in her welfare, she could not 
help being sad at what they had told her. 

Walking slowly along, wrapped in sorrowful meditation, she 
was suddenly aroused by the voice of Robin pronouncing her 
name. He was just going down to the cottage. 

“Why, what ails you, my Rose?” he asked, tenderly. “ You 
are weeping! Why is this?” 


“O, Robin, my father is going away !” was her sad answer. 

“Going away? Ah, how sorry I am for you, dear child! But 
how soon is he going, and where will he go to ?”’ 

“TI do not know. He did not tell me; Mademoiselle Helen told 
me, and she knew nothing further than what I have just said to 
you. But I am afraid it will be very soon.” And the tears chased 
each other over her fair cheeks. 

“Why did he not acquaint you with this fact, Rose ?” 

“Indeed, I do not know. Perhaps he had not the courage. 
And besides, the marquis and Mademoiselle Mon- 
keep me at the chateau until he returns: that was 
why she wished me to come up this afternoon, to tell me of this, 
and so he left it all for her to tell.” 

“T knew you were going to stay at the chateau, Rose, but not 
that your father was going away. I learned it from him last 
week,” said Robin. 

“You did? and yon did not let me know!” 

“ He preferred that I should not then. But do not weep,” dear 
Rose!” said the young man, soothingly; “he will return, and, 

, will remain away but a short time. And it will be pleas- 
ant for you tobe at the a little while, only I am afraid you 
will me—will not?” 

“i can you think so ?” asked his companion, in a tone 

“You know, -Robin, that I could not forget 


“T conld know no difference that will affect my love for you, 
Robin,” returned the young girl, with a slight blush, while her 

“Ten thousand thanks for the assurance !” he said, gently clasp- 

her hand in his own. 

walked along in silence till they neared the cottage, and 
then Hobin said 


“T will not go in to-night, I think, dear Rose. You will have 
a great deal to say to your father, and you will be better alone. 
To-morrow I will come. You will know then, I dare say, on 
what day he is going, and can tell me. I should like to hear.” 
He bent down and kissed her. There was sympathy and tender- 
ness in his glance and caress. ‘ Good-evening, Rose!” he said. 

“ Good-evening, Robin !” she returned, with a sad smile. 

She went in. Her father, standing in the opposite doorway, 
looking out into the garden, turned quickly and her. He 
held out his arms. 

“ Well, you know now,” he said, with sorrowfal gentleness, as 
she came up to meet his sad embrace,—“ you know now, Rose ?” 

“ Yes, father,—I know: you are going away. But it will not 
be long before I shall see you again? You will come home soon?” 

Her glance was anxious—her voice tearful. He averted his 
countenance a moment. He could not answer her. 

“Tell me, dear father,” she urged, putting up her little hand, 
and turning his rough face softly towards her,—‘ tell me you will 
come back soon.” 

“I do not know; do not ask me,I entreat, Rose!” He spoke 
with the desperate energy of sorrow. : 

“ But where are you going, and how soon, papa?” 

“T cannot tell you where I am going. But it may be to Nantes 
or Bordeaux. And I am going in two days.” 

“In two days?—so soon! O, papa!” 

She sat down, poor little Rose, and covering her face with her 
hands, wept sadly. Hugh paced the floor with folded arms, and 
despair on his dark countenance. 

“OY” he muttered, with fierce grief, “has not my revenge turned 
upon me ?” 

The next evening Robin came. He seemed more serious than 
usual, and heard of the arrangements for the departure of Hugh, 


THE CITY OF LISBON. 

The city of Lisbon, the capital ot Portugal, as seen from the 
Tagus in the manner indicated in our engraving, presents a beau- 
tiful appearance. Its terraced hills, rising in amphitheatrical 
array, its churches, convents and houses, the castle battery that 
frowns defiance on the foe, and guards the city with its triple tier 
its picturesque ruins, and the clumps of foliage that here and 
there evince careful culture, all these features combined, make up 
a landscape which gladdens the eye of the arriving traveller. But 
of no city in the world may it be said more truly than of Lisbon, 
that “’tis distance lends enchantment to the view.” Enter it, 
and you find the streets narrow, steep and filthy, and the houses, 
with few exceptions, old-fashioned, inconvenient, mean and dirty. 
The change from the Tagus to the town itself is like going from a 
choice seat in the theatge, during the representation of a fairy spec- 
tacle, behind the scenes, and finding all the illusory splendors of 
the stage vain and deceitful. Yet we must not condemn it in 
round terms. The want of cleanliness and the meanness of which 
we speak are confined chiefly to the old town. The new part of 
the city, rebuilt after the great earthquake of 1755, which threw 
down many houses and destroyed 60,000 inhabitants, possesses 
many claims to attention on account of its architectural elegance. 
This portion is situated in the valley between Castle Hill on the 
east atid the hills of San Francisco and Do Carmo on the west. 
The streets here cross each other at right angles, are kept compa- 
ratively clean, and are bordered by fine structures. Three streets, 
called respectively, Gold, Silver and Cloth, extend about half a 
mile north and south, having at the latter extremity the Praga do 
Commercio (Commercial Square), surrounded on three sides by 
the Naval Arsenal, the Exchange, Custom House, India House, 
and other public buildings, with an equestrian statue of Joseph I., 
in bronze, in the centre. Another square, the Praga de Figueira, 
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in silence. At length he said: “ You are going, then, the [day 
after to-mofrow ?” 

“Yes, and Rose will go to the chateau to-morrow evening. The 

uis and his dgughter are coming for her.” 

“Yes, Robin,” she said ; “ to-morrow evening I shall be gone.” 

Robin sat down by her, and took her hand in his. 

“Rose,” he said, ‘do you not think this makes me as sorrow- 
ful as you can be? What shall I do when you are here no longer? 
I cannot see you in your new home as I ea seen youhere. I 
cannot come there in my rude dress, though, one day, I mean to 
make myself worthy to enter even that proud place; there is 
nothing for me to do but to go away.” 

“Ah, Robin,” uttered Rose, with tearmul eyes, “do not go! 
What shall I do with no one left?” 

“Do not weep, mignonne!” entreated the man, sadly ; 
“can you not see it is for the best? I cannot stay here without 
meeting you daily, as of old. And we may not meet now you 
are to dwell at We both would be more unhapp 
shoud I stay. If I go away, I may gain some situation where 
may obtain wealth, and rise gradually to a ition worthy to 
come back and win you. Now, Rose, tell me I may go.” 

“* Go, then, if it must be so,” she responded, striving to check 
the fast flowing tears. ‘‘ But I shall be so lonely !” 

aa a will bear this more calmly soon; and then, in new 
scenes new faces, you will forget the sorrow of parting, in the 

of meeting again.” 
‘ And you will go, Robin ?” 

“You yourself will leave home to-morrow e 
to depart, also, the sooner it is over the better. 

Tears were his only answer. : 

“ Let me go weanes morning, Rose. I cannot bear to see 

go away—to wait till you are gone.’ 
hus it was. 4 
[ro BE conTINvED.] 


. SinceT am 
Knot so?” 


a very picturesque place, and used as a public market, is to the 
north. The National’Theatre, a handsome edifice, stands on the 
Rocio, the site of the old Inquisition buildings. There are also 
some other squares and-promenades. The western part of the 
city affords the most agreeable dwelling-places. The principal 
church, the Cathedral or Patriarchal Church, is on the slope of 
Castle Hill. There are various scientific and literary institutions 
in the city which our s docs not allow us to numerate. Lis- 
bon is finely situated for commerce, its harbor being one of the 
best in the world. Its exports consist chiefly of wine, oil, fruit 
and silk. These amounted, in 1843, to -nearly two millions of 
dollars. The population is about 280,000. It was anciently 
called Olisipo or Ulysipo, as some suppose, on account of its bei 
founded by Ulysses. 5 wes sapeueel by the Moors in 716, a 
remained in their possession till 1145. It was taken by the French 
in 1807, but resisted an attack from Massena in 1809. The har. 
bor of Lisbon is one of the finest in the world, and the quays, 
which extend more than two miles along the banks, are convenient 
and beautiful. Fort St. Julian, built on a steep projecting rock, 
marks the north entrance of the Tagus; and on it is a lighthouse, 
rising 120 feet above the sea level. Two banks, called North 
and South Cachops, obstruct the river mouth, and on the middle 
of tho latter stands the Bugio fort and lighthouse, the latter bei 
66 feet high. ‘The least depth of water on the bar in the n 
channel is four fathoms, and in the south six fathoms; and there 
is little danger in entering the port, except during ebb tides, which 
run out at the rate of seven miles an hour. Inside the harbor, the 
watcr, from nearly 20 fathoms in mid-channel, shoals gradually to 
the edge ; but in some parts vessels may come within 200 ands ot 
the shore. Lisbon, however, with all the advantages of its posi- 
tion and the excellence of its port, which comgnands the naviga- 
tion of the Tagus, holds but a low rank in réspect of commerce 
an‘ industry. Bad laws and an inefficient police have paralyzed 
industry of every description, in the place. 
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ST. JOHN’S CHURCH AND PARSONAGE, JAMAIUA PLAIN, MASS. 


BERWICK ACADEMY, MAINE, 


The view of Berwick Academy on this page was engraved ox- 
aseor A for the Pictorial, and is an accurate representation of the 
uilding, which was - by Richard Upjohn, Esq., the archi- 
tect of Trinity Church, New York city. We have selected this 
subject for illustration as it is the oldest academy in the State of 
Maine, having been founded in 1791. The present edifice was 
erected in 1853. It stands on a lofty and healthy site in the vil- 
lage of South Berwick. Its charter bears the handsome and bold 
signature of John Hancock. The land on which it stands came 
to the institution only one remove from the red man, the original 
= of the soil. A number of gentlemen, distinguished for 
carning, talents, enterprise and liberality, were en in the 
initiative step of its creation. Among these, the Rev. John 
Thompson deserves honorable mention. He was a man of liberal 
education, and a graduate of Harvard College of the class of 1765. 
In January, 1791, Mr. Thompson rode on horseback to Boston 
with the chante, to lay it before the General Court of the State of 
Massachusetts. The dedication of the first academy took place 
May 6, 1793. Mr. Thompson, having acted as its president for 
twenty-seven years, died in 1826, at the age of 89. In 1792, it 
was assisted by a grant ot land from the legislature. Among the 
trustees and active and liberal benefactors of the institution, Hon. 
John Lord, Edward P. Hayman, Thomas Coggswell and J. H. 
Hobbs, Esq., pet a front rank. The original building, 
together with a valuable philosophical apparatus, was burned two 
or three years There have been seventeen preceptors, only 
six of whom are living. The number of pupils was originally 
limited to forty, and it was designed for boys exclusively; but in 
1795, females were admitted. In 1818, the late Hon. W. A. Hayes 
was elected a trustee, and the institution immediately felt the in- 
fluence of his cultivated and energetic mind. In 1830, he pro- 
posed the erection of a more suitable building, with accommoda- 
tions for a large number of pupils of both sexes. The institution 
voted to appropriate the sum of $1500, provided a like sum should 
be raised by subscription. In a short time, Mr. Hayes succeeded 
in raising in the vil of South Berwick the generous suth of 
$1700, $500 of which he gave from his own purse. He continued 
to watch over his favorite institution till the period of his death, 
April 15, 1851, in the 68th of his age. In that year, on the 
night of the 27th of August, the building was destroyed by fire. 
The present academy was erected in 1853, by Mr. Francis B. 
Hayes, of this city, the son of the gentleman whose services to 
the institution we have briefly noticed. Mr. Hayes is President of 
the Board of Trustees, and is believed to be founder of a scholar- 
ship which will be attached to Harvard College, another scholar- 
ship having been founded by Benjamin T. Tredick, Esq., of Phil- 
adelphia. The purpose of these scholarships is to provide two of 
the best scholars in the classical department of the academy with 
the means, in part, of pursuing their collegiate education. Each 
ef the scholarships will furnish the sum of one hundred dollars 
annually during the period of the student’s residence at college, 
the amount thus received to be returned from time to time after 
his graduation, in accordance with a liberal plan. This is a novel 
and valuable feature, and well worthy of being followed by simi- 
lar institutions. Among the benefactors of the academy, we must 
not omit to mention Hon. John Lord, who was one of its most 
active trustees ay Mao: teed years, and who left at his decease a 
bequest of $500, the interest of which was to be devoted to furnish- 
ing each pupil with a copy of the Holy Scriptures. The — 
was accompanied by the condition that a chapter of the Bible 
should be read by the students daily, morning and evening. Since 
1817, when the avails of the Lord fund were first realized, 1240 
copies of the Scriptures have been distributed among students of 
the academy. A ing-house in the immediate neighborhood 
has been established for the accommodation of the pupils, who are 
there placed under the immediate supervision of Dr. and Mrs. J. 
B. M. Gray. Dr. Gray, who has ‘charge of the classical depart- 
ment, is a uate of Oxford College, England, and is well 
known to scholars in this omar by his elaborate edition of the 
“ Ajax” of Sophocles. Mr. William S. Palmer, a well-qualified 
nstructor, is at the head of the English department. Prizes are 
annually distributed among the most meritorious pupils, from the 
s of a generous donation from William L. well, 
sq., the librarian of the Astor Library, New York. The insti- 
tution is in the most flourishing condition, and nearly two 
hundred pupils are now availing themsclves of its educational 
advantages. It is one of the most interesting features in our so- 
cial organization, that the facilities for education aro so widely 
diffused and so generally appreciated by ovr population Such 
institutions as Berwick my deserve to be cherished. 


ST. JOHN’S CHURCH AND PARSONAGE, JAMAICA PLAIN. 
The engraving above is an accurate view of the pretty. Episco- 
pal church and annexed parsonage house, situated near the centre 
of the village of Jamaica Plain, not far from the main street, in 
the immediate vicinity of the old Warren estate, and of Col. Fes- 
senden’s residence, and not far from the Baptist and Unitarian 
churches. The Rev. Mr. McRay is the clergyman of St. John’s 
church, and his society is a large and flourishing one. The church 
as the engraving shows, is a neat and pretty building, and stands 
in a pleasant, sequestered spot. We think, as a general thing, 
that sufficient attention has not been paid in New England, to the 
location of our churches and their immediate sur>oundings. They 
are very apt to stand in barren public places, witnout a shrub or a 
green tree to relieve them. St. John’s Church is not open to this 
objection, and produces a fine effect, not only from its quiet beau- 
ty, but from that of its position. The scene we have engraved is 
but a single one of the many attractive features which make the 
village of Jamaica Plain one of the most attractive in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston. Pretty churches, elegant private residences, 
gardens, hills, clumps of forest, winding lanes and hedgerows 
crowd its precincts with all the elements of rural beauty. Nor 
must we forget that beautiful sheet of water, Jamaica Pond, em- 
bosomed in gentle hills, which has so many enchanting features 
on its surface during the pleasant days of summer, and in 
winter is the theatre of gay and exhilarating sports. Jamaica 
Plain is a bright pearl in the coronet of rural gems which encircle 
Boston like a tiara. The proximity of this village to the city, and 
the facility of intercommunication, makes it the chosen residence 
of many of our business men, who have here some most beautiful 
estates. 
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MONTEZUMA AT DINNER. 

In his Table Traits, Dr. Doran gives the follow- 
ing account of the ificence of Montezcm1’s 
_— and table, at the time when Cortez invaded 

exico: “On the terraced roof of his palace, thirty 
knights could tilt at each other, without complainin 
of want of space. His armories were filled wit 
weapons almost as destructive as any to be found in 
any of the arsenals of civilized Christian kings. His 
granaries were furnished with provisions paid by 
tributaries ; three hundred servants tended the beau- 
tiful birds of his avjaries; his menageries were the 
wonder and terror of beholders; and his dwarfs 
were more hideous, and his ladies more dazzling, 
than potentate had ever before looked upon with 
contempt or admiration. His palace within and 
without was a marvel of Aztec art. It was sur- 
rounded by gardens, glad with fountains and gay 
flowers. One thousand ladies shared the retirement 
of this splendid locality, with a master more glitter- 
ing than anything by which he was environed—who 
changed his apparel four times daily, never putting 
on again a garment he had once worn, and who, eat- 
ing off and drinking from gold (except on state oc- 
casions, when his table was covered with Cholulan 
porcelain), never used a second time the vessels 
which had administered to the indulgence of his ap- 
petite. It is said eulogistically of his cooks, that 
they had thirty different ways of preparing meat—a 
poor boast, perhaps, compared with the Parisian 
chefs, who have six hundred and eighty-five ways to 
dress eggs. Three hundred dishes were daily laid 
before the monarch; and such as were required to 
be kept hot at table were in heated earthen stands 
made for that purpose. And it is even asserted that 
this autocrat occasionally killed time before dinner 
by watching the cooking of hi- viands, a practice in 
which, according to Peter Pi: ar, that honest old 
English king used to indulge, who dined off boiled 
mutton at two, and to whom the funniest sight in 
the world was the clown swallowing carrots. The 
ordinary dishes of Montezuma consisted of very 
dainty fare—namely, domestic fowls, geese, par- 
tridges, quails, venison, Indian hogs, pigeons, hares, 
rabbits, and other productions of his country, in- 
cluding—it is alleged by some and denied by others—some very 
choice dairy fed baby, when this choice article happens to be in 
season! In cold weather, enormons torches, that not only flung 
forth light but warmth and aromatic odors, lent additional splen- 
dor to the scene; and to temper at once the glare and the hect, 
screens with delicately droll devices upon them, framed in gold, 
were placed before the brilliant flame. The sovereign sat, like 
his links, also protected by a screen. He was not as barbarous as 
most Christian kings of France, who fed in public; nor was he 
personally tended, like them, by awkward Ganymedes of a middle 
age; but still he surrounded himself with all the luxuries of roy- 
alty. Four Hebes stood by the low throne and table of their 
master, and these poured water on his hands, and offered him the 
napkin, white as the driven snow, or as the cloth on which the 
four hundred dishes stood waiting his attention. Women as fair 
presented him with bread, but even these fair ministers retired a 
few steps when his sacred majesty addressed himself to the com- 
mon process of eating. Then a number of ancient but sprightly 
nobles took their place. With these Montezuma conversed ; and, 
when he was particularly pleased with a sage observation or a 
sprightly remark, a plate of pudding bestowed by the royal hand 
made one individual happy, and all his fellows bitterly jealous. 
The pudding, or whatever the dish might be, was eaten in silent 
reverence ; and while an Aztec emperor was at meat, no one in 
the palace dared, at the peril of his life, speak above his breath. 
Montezuma is described as being but a moderate eater, but fond 
of fruits, and indulging, with constraint upon his appetite, in cer- 
tain drinks which were of a stimulating quality, such as are found 
in countries where civilization and luxury were at their highest.”— 
New York Tribune. 
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[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
THE BACHELOR’S REQUIEM. 


BY FRANK FREELOVE. 


Gone to the grave! with no wife near to cheer him, 
No children to kiss him, no friends round to sigh— 
Ajone—with his head on an empty cigar-box, 
His feet on the foader—he laid down to die. 


Dying alone—with no friends to surround him— 

But the rats and the mice that gaze awe stricken on— 
Who left their rich meal of his boots and his papers, 

To finish their feast when his spirit has gone. 


Haggard and worn are the bachelor's features ; 
His cheeks are all sunken, his brow coldly damp, 

His eyes black as coals, with o2e faint spark to light ‘em; 
And this is the end of the merciless scamp. 


Io writhes ‘neath the last pang of torturing conscience, 
His bosom is heaving—that never heaved yet— 

He thinks of the thousands of hearts he has broken, 
Of the thousands of loves he has won—to forget. 


TMlark! there's a rustling of robes in the entry, 
And, daintily treading, come pretty, young feet ; 

The door swings wide open—the ghosts make their entree, 
The flirt and his victims ou earth again meet. 


There were bright, giggling maidens and beauteous ladies, 
Arch, mischievous girls, with much fun in their eye; 

And withered old maids, and half-crazy young dames, 
Who called in to see the old bachelor die. 


He gives them one glance, and his eye flashes fury— 
He turns to reproach them—alas, they are gone! 
The rats and the mice have empanneled a jury— 
The bachelor shivers, and dies all alone. 
Alouve in his glory! with empty old bottles, 
And tailors’ and boot bills, and club bills around, 
With one hand convulsively clutching the poker, 
And the other a crushed billet-doux, he is found. 


> 
-> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE. 


BY MRS. SOPHRONIA CURRIER. 

Myr next door neighbor, such was the Widow Sinclair two 
years ago—she is called Mrs. St. Clair now that she resides in the 
large and beautiful dwelling which overlooks the spot where her 
little log cabin once stood—my neighbor was a firm believer in 


the goodness of Providence, and in the perfect adaptation of its 
dispensations to the wants of mankind ; and everybody respected 
her for that unwavering faith. But it was sometimes very trying 
to those who were tasting the waters of affliction, to listen to the 
good lady as she stirred up that bitter cup of which her friends 
were drinking, in order to find the drop of sweetness in its dregs. 

How our hearts swelled with indignation, as Mrs. Sinclair came 
bustling through the little circle who tearfully and in silence had 
gathered round the young wife of the itinerant preacher, so sud- 
denly, and in such an awful manner deprived of her husband, to 
offer her consolations! and what a look of bewilderment rested on 
the face of the stranger, as she imperfectly gathered the import of 
the lady’s words! 

The event which had scemed so mysterious to us, was perfectly 
plain to our neighbor. It was a blessing in disguise! The young 
lady would now escape the hardships and sorrows of a missionary 
life, and be able to return to the distant luxurious home which she 
had forsaken for the love of her husband and her God, and that 
heart, almost dead with anguish, was exherted to bless Heaven 
for this exhibition of its mercy. 

My neighbor was called upon, at length, to practise what she 
preached ; and though every eye wept with hers when she laid her 
husband in the grave, we could not refrain from glancing stealth- 
ily through our tears, at her countenance. But though in addition 
to the loss of her husband, and a very severe loss it was, she was 
compelled to part with the handsome property she supposed her- 
self and her son entitled to, bravely did she bear up under her 
trials. The still unfurrowed, rosy cheek did grow thin and pale, 
and the eyes, whose brightness fifty years had failed to dim, could 
not hold back their tears, but still Mrs. Sinclair would talk of the 
goodness of Heaven. ‘The reasons why she was so afflicted seem- 
ed to her very apparent, and it was hersclf who spoke the words 
of consolation—waall grieved—when her son was obliged to re- 
linquish his studies and leave his home to labor for the support of 
himself and mother; for in all our settlement there was not a 
young man 80 beloved as George Sinclair, nor one whose absence 
from our little society would have been as much felt as we knew 
his woald be. 

And yet my neighbor had one sore trial, for the infliction of 
which she could find no reason, and from the weariness of which 
there was no rest. It was not forgotten even when her great 
troubles were upon her ; and time, which sulsdued her other griefs, 
seemed only to give new, strength and bitterness to this. It would 
finally be the death of her, Mrs. Sinclair often declared, and we 
did not know but it would. 

And what was this terrible trial ¢ 


Poor, little, friendless Rika ! 


One would not have supposed, to look on the cowering form, the 
pale, thin face, and the soft bluc, downcast eyes, to listen to the 
sweet voice as it whispered, rather than sung, those strange, plain- 
tive songs, or murmured in her broken English, that her presence 
could have excited in any individual, and especially in my kind 
neighbor, whose great heart seemed to have a corner in it for every 
suffering one, any other emotion than that of pity. And yet it 


was little Rika, who, Mrs. Sinclair thought, would be the death 
of ber! 

It had been a few months before she became a widow that little 
Rika had come to the dwelling of my neighbor. It was a bitter 
cold night. The wind howled and moaned as it swept over the 
bleak prairie, bearing away in its strong arms the heavy masses of 
snow which fell like avalanches from the dark heavens. The 
owls hooted from out the branches of the roof trecs ; from every 
direction the prairie wolves were answering to the calls of their 
companions, and now and then the baying of the more formidable 
timber wolf fell dismally on the gar. The unhoused droves of 
cattle were huddled together in the dense oak copse, whose with- 
ered but still thickly clustering leaves afforded them no indifferent 
protection from the blast, and the young colts were finding a shel- 
ter among the stacks of hay, or around the cabins of their owners, 
their pretty bright eyes peering through the uncurtained windows, 
and their little noses pressed softly against the frosty panes. 

It was dark and cold and dreary enough without, but how warm 
and quiet and cosy within the dwelling of the Sinclairs. The 
house was but a log cabin, but its appearance denoted that its oc- 
cupants were in very comfortable circumstances for new settlers, 
and were disposed to enjoy the comforts at their command. A 
neat paper-hanging concealed the coarse hewing and the mud 
plastering of the walls, a thick wool carpet covered the floor, the 
plump, soft bed in the corner was curtained with snowy muslin, 
the mantel-piece showed a brace of silver candlesticks, whose nice 
tapers were diffusing a brilliant light through the apartment ; the 
tea-table which had been standing in the floor for a couple of hours 
was set with real china and silver; and Mrs. Sinclair, who thought 
it no waste of time ts spend a few moments just to please herself 
and her husband, had attired her in a rich, cherry-colored silk, 
twisted her still fair brown hair into wavy ringlets, and fastened 
her prettiest collar about her neck with the delicate ruby pin—the 
gift of her husband many and many a year ago. That ruby pin 
was not often worn, for it was a treasured thing; perhaps Mrs. 
Sinclair selected it that night, from among her few ornaments, 
that it might recall pleasant thoughts; for the lady’s feelings, for 
some reason, were very strangely disturbed. 

It might have been because the water had twice simmered away 
in the tea-kettle, the nicely-browned and buttered toast looked so 
uninviting now, and the baked swect apples which had so plump- 


ed up in the rich cream, were shrivelled and cold; perhaps she 


was impatient to read to her husband. the letter from their son, 
who, theugh he seldom failed to be at home on Saturday evening, 
always sent a word to his parents by the weekly mail. But the 
ruby pin acted not as a charm to-night; Mrs. Sinclair was very 


much displeased at the protracted absence of her husband. He 


had a severe cold now, and the lung fever was in the family he 
had gone to visit. She saw no reason why he should endanger his 
health for the family of that young, able-bodied man, who, though 
he had been some months in the settlement, had refused every offer 
of labor, and lived entirely on charity. She would never consent 
again that het husband should lift a tinger to help them. 

Powerty—Mrs. Sinclair did not arrive at this conclusion till she 
had waited two hours the return of her husband, and her supper 
was quite spoiled—poverty was less a misfortune than a crime, 
and sho resolved, sitting there in her comfortable rocking chair 
before the blazing hickory fire, that she would never again encour- 
age the vice. 

She did not imagine how soon she would have an opportunity 
to show her disapprobation of it, for while these thoughts were still 
in her mind, the latch of the cabin door was slowly and hesitating- 
ly lifted, and a bundle of rags, so one might have supposed it to 
be, fell in upon the floor. Mrs. Sinclair could hardly believe her 
senses when the object lifted itself from the ground, and a pair of 
soft blue, lustrous eyes—how wild and despairing was their 
glance !—looked out from beneath a mass of tangled and frozen 
hair, and a face almost skeleton-like, and colorless as the snow 
which had filled every fold in her garments, met her gaze. 

The young girl belonged to no family in the settlement ; it was 
a face she had never looked on before ; and in her present state of 
feeling, the expression of that countenance was as disagreeable 
as it was strange. She read in the creatur»’s face, at the first 
glance, so Mrs. Sinclair often declared to hzr neighbors, the whole 
history of the trouble she would cause her ; she was certain, even 
at the moment when the young girl, after glancing around the 
apartment, came tremblingly towards her, and sinking on her 
knees before the lady, touched those icy lips to her hand, that she 
might as well nourish a viper in her bosom as give protection to 
the child; and theugh, when that hand which had never before 
been closed to the suffering, instinctively, so Mrs. Sinclair de- 
clared, thrust the girl from her, the young stranger, still kneel- 
ing on the floor, pressed her attennated hands to her heart, and 
then pointed upward, and the lady plainly enough understood the 
mute language—God’s child—she still would not open her heart to 
the sufferer. However, with the firm resolution that she would 
send her from the house the next morning, she lifted her from the 
floor, warmed and fed her, and put her into a cot beside her 
own bed. 

The tears rained down those pale cheeks as these kindnesses 
were shown, and she murmured softly in a strange language, 
though it seemed rather to herself than the lady, for after that first 
rebuff, the girl dared not raise her eyes to Mrs. Sinclair’s face. 
The next day and the day following were as disagrecable as 
that dreary night had been, and consequently Mrs. Sinclair’s de- 
termination in regard to little Rika—her name was all the lady 
had learned respecting her—was not carried into effect; and 
though the resolution to send her from the house was always 
in her heart—I ought to say, always on her lips—the girl still 
remained. 


Mr. Sinclair learned a day or two after, that on the night the 
child had come to his house, several emigrant teams, bound for 
Fort Independence, had passed through the neighborhood ; but 
his increasing illness had caused him to drop the inquiries he had 
at first prosecuted, and after his death it never occurred to Mrs. 
Sinclair that any effort to find a friend to the girl would prove 
successful. Little Rika could not give much information respect- 
ing herself, as she did not understand a word of English. All 
which could be learned from her was that her mother and herself 
had come to America a few months before—that on their way to 
California where the friend they were in search of was residing, as 
they supposed, the intelligence of his death had reached them, 
and the news had cost her mother her life. 

When little Rika was better able to express her thoughts, she 
never reverted to her past history, and Mrs. Sinclair made no in- 
quiries of her. Time had only confirmed the opinion that she 
would always be burdened with the girl. 

Our settlement is not composed of a curious, gossiping people ; 
we knew that the poor dwelling into which Mrs. Sinclair removed 
on leaving her own pleasant though humble home, was comfort- 
able, and that she needed no pecuniary assistance from her neigh- 
bors, though we had supposed that every dollar at her command 
had been employed in fitting out George for California. We 
knew nothing more of her affairs except what she chose to tell us, 
and her communications were confined to one subject, and that 
was poor little Rika. Even of her son she told nothing ; we only 
heard, occasionally, that a letter post-marked at California came 
to our post-office for Mrs. Sinclair. But George had promised 
us that whatever his fortune might be, he would return to the sct- 
tlement in three years ; and the period had just expired, when, 
riding in the direction of my neighbor’s dwelling, I eaw a hand- 
some buggy—any other mode of conveyance than onr heavy 
lumber wagons was at that time a novelty in our settlement—a 
handsome buggy, drawn by a span of splendid grays, stop at 
Mrs. Sinclair’s door. It needed but a glance to tell who was its 
occupant, despite the huge whiskers and bronzed complexion ; 
that lithe, graceful form, more rounded now than it had been 
years before, could be none other than George Sinclair. 

In a moment he was folded in the arms of his mother, who was 
sobbing like a child ; we learned afterwards that bis return was 
almost as surprising to her as if he had risen from the dead. I 


urged my horse forward, but George had observed me, and with 
his accustomed gallantry and wilfulness he had lifted me from the 
saddle and conducted me into the cabin before giving me an op- 
portunity to say how very neceseary it was that I should continue 
my ride. 

After the first greetings were exchanged, I inqnired of George 
what had been his success in the gold region, but I repented, im- 
mediately, of making the inquiry, for Mrs. Sinclair’s tears, not- 
withstanding her endeavors to hide them, began again to flow. 
The sufferings he had endured had all been known to her, thongh 
she had so completely concealed her griefs from her neighbors. 
But George laughed heartily. He had found gold enough, he 
said, to make good his promises to his mother and Rika; and he 
wound a beautiful gold chain around the neck of his mother, and 
threw into the lap of Rika a broad gold piece, to buy her a new 
dress. 

I did not know antil he had spoken her name, that Rika was in 
the apartment ; probably in her surprise at his unexpected appear- 
ance, she had forgotten to quit the room as she was accustomed to 
do, when Mrs. Sinclair had company; but the suddenness with 
which his mirth was checked caused me to turn my eycs on Rika ; 
and I did not wonder at his manifest surprise. 

The girl was sitting on a low stool in the most distant corner 
of the apartment, with a straw hat, one of those elegant, elaborate 
things the merchant in the neighboring village had hinted was 
manufactured in our settlement, though we did not believe it, and 
which were so expensive that few of us could ufford to wear one, 
lying on her lap and receiving its finishing touch from her fingers. 
That hat revealed a mystery I had long wished to pry into. Poor, 
paticnt, silent Rika! She was attired in a cast-off dress of Mrs. 
Sinclair, and the garment had reccived no alteration since it had 
passed from the short, plump figure of the lady, to that of the del- 
icate and now tall girl. Her dark, luxuriant hair was gathered 
into a mass and twisted about her head in such a manner as to 
show that haste had only been thought of in arranging it. Her 
checks were tear-stained, and the bowed form and the bent fingers 
showed with what diligence she had labored. 

Yet the expression of Rika’s countenance was more surprising 
than her personal appearance. I saw her glance at her faded and 
worn garment, at the sunburnt hands and bare feet, and then the 
deep bine eyes lifted themselves proudly to the face of the young 
man. ‘The deep flush which overspread her check was not the 
blush of shame, nor the pallor which succeeded it, weakness. 

The brow of the young man reddened. He had forgotten that 
years had been passing over the head of Rika; and the transform- 
ation of that timid, trembling child into the proud, self-reliant wo- 
man—such she at this moment appeared, was as sudden to him as 
if the change had taken place before his eyes. But Rika speedily 

“put an end to his embarrassment by rising from her seat and 
quitting the room. 

Mrs. Sinclair was so busy in examining her present and ad- 
miring its beauty, that she did not observe Rika, nor the unsatis- 
fied glance which her son directed toward herself as the girl left 
the apartment. 

“ And was this the first fruit of your toil, as you promised it 
should be ?” asked Mrs. Sinclair. 

“Yes, and it had been the last,” said the young man, with 
some emotion, “had it not been for the kindness and generosity 
of stranger!” 
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And then he told us the story of his protracted sickness and 
destitution in California; how many times his eye and his heart 
had turned homeward, without the hope of ever having the 
strength or the means of returning ; how he had been for weeks 
and months of his illness watched over by a stranger and a for- 
eigner, with the kindness and attention he could have hoped to 
find only in a parent; and when he had recovered his strength 
sufficiently to return to the mines, his gencrous friend had com- 
polled him to accept such a valuable claim, one which he had just 
secured for himself, that he had realized a fortune from it. 

“ But for that noble-hearted Pole, mother!” he added, “ you 
would never have seen your son again. Ulmann—” 


relish, very weal, my remarks respecting a certain young lady | 


| with whom he had flirted soon afier his rc.arn home; but I did 


I heard a smothered ery in the adjoining apartment, but neither | 


Mrs. Sinclair nor George observed it. 


“ Ulmann was a nobleman, but his family has been ruined and | 


he will never return to his native country. The relatives who fo!- 
lowed him to America have died here, and he anys it matters lit- 
tle now where he spends the remainder of his days. I have urged 
him to make his home with me, and I think he will doso. At 
any rate he will spend the coming winter with us. He entertains 
a very high opinion of you, mother, for I have told him of your 
kindness to one of his nation—a little friendless girl, between 
whom and himself I fancied I perceived a striking resem!lance !” 

Poor Mrs. Sinclair! A suspicion that the benevolence of which 
the lady made such a boast to her neighbors was not so pure as 
she would have wished us to suppose, had more than once arisen 
in my mind; but I could not help pitying her distress at that mo- 
ment, she struggled so vainly to keep down the emotions which 
would spring up in her heart. 


Rika had been a great trial to her, she said, but what she had 


done for her she did willingly—how the falsehood burned her 
check—and she hoped she should be able, in future, to show her 
more kindnesses than she had already done. George seemed not 
to perceive the embarrassment of his mother, but a shadow passed 
over his face. 

“ And where will you make your home, George!” 1 asked ; 
“somewhere in our neighborhood, I trust.” 

“Yes; my title to the land which was rightly my father’s, is 
legal now ; and, mother, I have decided to erect a dwelling for us 
on the site of our old log cabin. I have engaged workmen who 
will be here to-morrow, for we must have our house completed 


before Ullman arrives.” 
“ And, George, are you not going to get married? You can- 
not expect your mother to preside over the establishment you will 


have!” 
“Yes!” he replied, laughing, but still in earnest, “ but where 


shall I find one who will suit my mother and my friends? Ull- 


mann has been accustomed to the most refined female society. 
He has many times spoken to me of his wife and young daughter, 
both of whom diced on their way to California, where he had 
intended to make him a home.” 

Looking, accidentally, through the doorway of the adjoining 
apartment, I saw reflected from a mirror, the figure of Rika. As 
George pronounced these words, she had sunk upon the floor and 
lifted her clasped hands and her eyes to heaven, and such joy 
and gratitude as I never before saw expressed, was beaming from 
her countenance. 

Fearing that Mrs. Sinclair or her son might also be witnesses of 
the scene which I believed Rika would wish to conceal, I arose 
quickly, and telling George that if he would make out a list of 
the beauties and accomplishments he would consider indispensable 
in a wife, I would endeavor to find him one, I went into the ad- 
joining apartment on pretext of looking at the pretty hat Rika 
was braiding. The young girl was bending again over her work, 
and she answered my questions respecting it very demurely ; but 
when I stooped over her and whispered: “ Rika, you have many 
times refused to let me share your sorrows—I will participate in 
your joy!” she wound her arms about me, and raised her swim- 
ming eyes to mine. 

The following evening she spent with me, and we laid many 
plans for the future, one of which was that I would board some 
of George’s carpenters, if Mrs. Sinclair would give me the assis- 
tance of Rika; and this plan succeeded as well as did the project 
I formed without the assistance of my young fricnd. Mrs. Sin- 
clair was only too willing to get Rika out of her sight. She had 
not repented of the injustice she had done the young girl ; she was 
only ashamed of it, and anxious to conceal it from her son. 

Dear Rika! how happy sho was when she found herself dom- 
iciled at our house. She would do nothing but laugh and weep. 
Her happiness was ample compensation for the trouble the addi- 
tion to our family caused me. She gave me assistance enough to 
show that she would make an excellent housekeeper, but Rika’s 
drudgery was over books, the piano, and in preparing for herself 
a decent wardrobe. 

She became more and more beautiful every day. Her dark, 
luxuriant hair fell in ringlets over her shoulders, her attenuated 
form gained strength and elasticity, her cheek became round and 
rosy, and her eyes had in them a starry brightness ; and the good- 
ness of her heart and the wealth of her intellect surprised me more 


than did the improvement in her personal appearance. I found 


her, one day, surveying herself in the mirror. There was no look 
of pride on her face, but every feature spoke her happiness. 

“You do not think,” she said, “ how much I am resombling my 
father! My countryman,” so she always spoke of George Sin- 
clair’s Polish friond—she dared not be too ngie in her expect- 
ations, “will not be ashamed of me.” 

I did not intend that George should see Rika very often; after 
a few months had passed, however, I found that a greater degree 
of surveillance than I was willing to be guilty of, was necessary 
to prevent him fram doing so, and that the young man did not 


not think my great project woud be carricd into effect so soon 
aa it was, 

One afternoon George came over to invite Rika and myself to 
visit the new dwelling, which was nearly completed. } fanci-d he 
was not very anxious for me to accept his invitation, but I did. 
Rika was looking charmingly in the neat and tasteful dress, which, 
I whispered to George, had been purchased with the gold piece he 
had given her, though he pretended not to hear. He was talking 
in an uncommonly voluble strain, even for him, and Rika was un- 
usually silent and thonghtful. 

The new house was a beautiful dwelling. Many pretty resi- 
dences have been erected in our settlement since, bat that is still 
the handsomest in the neighborhood. I very soon exhausted my 
stock of expletives in praising George's taste and the skill of his 
workmen ; but Rika said nothing. 

“ Thave sent to New York for furnitare,” said George, “ and 
the house will be ready for us to move into by the time it arrives 
here,” 

“ Are you going to be married before you move in, George ?” 
I asked. 

“ Yes, I intend to be,” he rep'ird, very seriously. 

I glanced involuntarily at Rika. Her face was pale as denth, 
and the fingers which rested on my arm seemed striving to bury 
themsclves in the flesh. 

“That is,” added George, turning toward my companion—and 
how beautiful his countenance was at that moment—“ if Rika will 
be my wife! Will you, dearest Rika ?” 

The little fingers loosen-d their hold on my arm and they were 
clasped in the broad palms of George. I moved away, but in a 
little time my companions joincd me, and the young man’s lips 
and Rika’s eyes spoke words I like to remember. 

Mrs. Sinclair had not called at my house since Rika had been 
with me, but I belicved there was a reason, besides that she gave 
me, for her absence. 1 know not how it happened that she came 
the very evening Rika learned that she was loved, unless a kind 
Providence wished to fill the dear girl’s cup of happiness to over- 
flowing. My neighbor had repented, at length, of all her unkind- 
ness towards her former charge. 


When the sky above her was dark and cold, Mrs. Sinclair said, 
her heart would become hard and insensible as @ mountain of ice ; 


but what could she do in sueh sunlight and warmth as Heaven 
had now surrounded her with? Rika begged her not to speak of 
the past; for it should be remembered as if there had been only 
happiness in it—but she would not be silent. It was due to Rika, 
it was due to Mrs. C—— and all the rest of the neighbors, that 


she should confess her sins. Everybody had believed that the 


trust in Heaven and the resignation to its will, which she so often 
enjoined on others, had been practised by herself—but it was not 
so. Adversity had wakened all the latent wickedness in her heart, 
and the vial of her wrath had been poured on the head of poor 
Rika, who had been so patient and forgiving, who had so con- 
stantly returned good for evil, toiling like a slave that shodnight 
be supplied with the comforts sho had been accustomed to enjoy. 
Could Rika forgive her? And the lady would have knelt at her 
feet had not the sobbing girl prevented it. — she, henceforth, 
be a daughter to her # 

“ Are you willing she shall be your jodie #” I inquired. 
“ George has asked her to become his wife !” . 

Rika turned pale, but I was sure my neighbor’s reply would be 
what we wished. Mrs. Sinclair and George wero alike ignorant 
of the hopes Rika was cherishing ; but the lady would no more 
readily have consented to the proposed marriage if Rika had been 
a princess, than she then consented. After she had gone I inquir- 
ed of Rika how she could remain with Mrs. Sinclair so long, when 
she had been repeatedly invited to make her home where she was 
sure she would be kindly treated. 

“Tt is foolish in me to tell you,” she returned, blushing. 
“ When George was leaving his home for California, after he had 
bidden adieu to his mother, and she had gone to her room, he 
looked back into the cabin and saw me weeping—I did not know 
why I wept—and he came back and put his arm around my neck 
and whispered something in my ear. I knew not the meaning of 
his words, but 1 was sure they were kind, he spoke to me in such 
a gentle tone and smiled so pleasantly; and always after, when 
his mother looked on me with such coldness and contempt, and 
spoke such harsh, crucl words, I could-only see his smile and hear 
his voice.” 

George was anxious that the marriage should take place befure 
they moved into the new house, but Rika persuaded him to wait 
for the arrival of his Polish friend. I wondered at the calmness 
with which she looked forward to the stranger’s coming; Rika 
had long been learning patience. Ulmann came at length—he 
was Rika’s father! 

The story of his death was a fabrication of the individual whom 
Madame Ulmann had employed to take her and her daughter to 
California. He believed that, in her feeble state of health, the in- 
telligence would cause the effect which it did produce, and after 
her death, Rika was treated so inhumanly by the wretch, that she 
made her escape from the emigrant wagon at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. But the few hundred dollars that he obtained possession 
of by his villany, cost him his life. He was robbed and murdered 
on the plains, and the emigrants in whose company he had trav- 
elled, carried news to Ulmann that his wife and daughter had died 
on the journey. 

We did not know who was the happicet on Rika’s wedding 
evening, the old people, or the young; but Mrs. Sinclair consid- 
ered herself the cause of all the joy, and whispered that Rika 


was, in truth, “ a blessing in disguise.” 
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A BATH IN GENESARETH. 


We untwisted our turbans, kicked off our baggy trowsers, and 
speedily releasing ourselves from the barbarous restraints of dress, 


| dipped into the torpid sea and floated lazily out until we could 


fecl the exquisite coo'nsss of the living springs which sent up 
their jets from the bottom. I was lying on my back, moving my 
fins just sufficiently to keep afloat, and gazing dreamily throug 

half-closed eyes on the fo: palms of Tiberias, when a shrill 


| voice hailed me with, “O, Howadji, get out of our way!” There, 


at the old stone gateway below our te nt, atood two Galilean dam- 
sels, with heavy carthen jars upon their heads. “ Go away, your- 
selves, © maidens,” I anawered, “ if you want us to come out of 
the water.” “ But we must fill oar pitchers,” one of them replied. 
“ Then fill them at once, and be not afraid; or leave them and 
we will fill them for you.” Thereupon they put the pitchers 
down, but remained watching us very com lacently while we sank 
the vessels to the bottom of the lake, and let them fill from the 
colder and purer tide of the springs. In bringing them back 
through the water to the gate, the one I led before me hap- 
pened to strike against a stone, and its fair owner, on receiving it, 
immediately pointed to a crack in the side, which she declared I 
had made, and went off lamenting. After we had resumed our 
garments, and were enjoying the pipe of indolence and the coffee 
of con eitment, she returned and made such an — that I was 
fain to purchase peace by the i of a new pitcher. J passed the 
first hours of the night in loo out of 'm- tent door, as I lay, 
on the stars sparkling in the -» Sas of Galilee, like the sheen of 
Assyrian spears and the glare of the great fires kindled on the op- 
posite shore.—Land of the Saracen. 


WHOLESALE EXECUTIONS. 


By a report obtained from good authority, it app:ars that over 
70,000 men have been publicly executed in Can.on, since Feb. 
15, or the Chinese new year. The same authority states the num- 
ber put to death at Shauking Fu at 27,000, and about 25,000 at 
the taking of the fort at Blenholm reach, and the subsequent cap- 


tures among the villages thereabouts. One of the leaders, named 


Kam Sin, has been put to death bya lingering punishment, hav- 
ing been cut up into one hundred and eight ieces. There are 
three grades of this mode of execution, the other two, where the 
criminal is divided into twenty-four or "thirty-six arts, not being 
so disgracefal. This leider headed the bands which threatened 
the north of the city last autumn and winter. More than five 


hundred of lesser note were executed the same day ; and on one 


day recently, over seven hundred were killed. Certainly, a gor- 
ernment that can put its subjects to death in this manner, can 
hardly be called a weak one; any more than the insurric ion 
which has involved such loss, can be regarded as popular.—Bos- 
ton Courier. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Tae Testroxy or an Escapsp Novice from the sisterhoo of St. Joseph, Em- 
metaburg, Maryland. By Josspaive M. Beyxizy. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1855. 12mo. pp. 338. 


The institution from which Miss Josephine M. Bunkley esca; is the mother- 
house of the Sisters of Charity in the United States. The Sisters of Charity are 
well known in this country for their services during the prevalence of fatal epi- 
demics as nurses of the sick, and many will be curious to know what an * es- 


caped novice” says of their central institution. For sale by Redding & Co 


Jack, New York: H. W. Hewet. 
This popular nursery tale, didiy 1, will fu 

sands ofchildren. For sale Redding Co. 

Tac anp Works or Gorrae. By G. If Lewes, author of the 
cal History of Philosophy.’ Bostou: Ticknor & Fields. 1356. 
12mo. pp. 913. 

If Dr. Johnson loved a “good hater,” we admire a ‘‘ good lover.” The an- 
thor of this biograpiry of the ont German—though not an idolater—a hero- 


ish delight to thou- 


* Biozraphi- 
2 volumes, 


is a warm hence his book is readable and valuable. 
h, for the most trivial details of Goethe's life 
has before him an infinity of 


part. e has im correcting 
some of Goethe's own mistakes in his autobiography, and has presented the 
only complete life of the author of ‘ Faust” yet written. The book is worthy 
of the extenaive circulation it will undoubtedly command. 


Mouty Krrrr. Translated from the Germin by Trauermantel. Boston : 
Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1855. 18mo. pp. 323. 


PY 
Noathi 


possess: van interest in his eyea. Thus the reader 


A very pleasing juvenile work illustrating pewant life in Ireland, with other 
stories, embellished by pretty colored lithographs. Just the reading for boys 
and girls of a winter evening. 


Love or Cocyrrr. Compiled and Translated from the Fronch by Trauerman- 
tel. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1856. 18mo. pp. 260. 

Delightful stories of Sodieski and other Polish heroes, written in a taking 
fo — style, and illustrated by colored engravings. A very pleasing 
juven 

Tur Bears ov orger Tates. Translated from the German 
by . Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1856. Ismo. pp. 261. 
These are aimirably adapted to delicht children. They are well told, 

and full of dramatic imeeseet. The colored lithographs complete their attrac- 

tiveness. 

Tas Exuisrrion Speaker Gruxstic Boor. 
ester, New York: D. M. Dewey. 12mo. pp. 
This work embraces a very good treatise on desutioa, a system of gymnastic 

and calisthenic exerci«es, 2 number of pieces for declamation, 

of dramatic scenes and farees for sehool and i 

plan of the work is original. and well developed in the execution. We son 

that it meets with an extensive sale. 


Kiri's Sxvrca Book. By CaintesG. Philadelpaia: Parry 

& McMillan. 1855. l2mo. pp. 388. 

A book brimful of humor, wit and sentiment. quaint and quizzical, original 
and mirth-provoking. We like it rarely—particularly those humorous ballads 
and snatclies of comic song. For sale by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


A Canistwis Wreata Pzopte. By Exta Ropmay. 
Parry & McMillan. 
A collection of charming ave stories (original), that cannot fail to please 
the little a = ia beautifully illustrated. For sale by Phillips, 
pson 


Br Wa. Maxypcace Taicksair. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1806. 

l2mo. pp. 228. 

Thackeray has certainly found out the way to ** ge toa mind diseased,’ 
and is entitled to a moral diploma for his discovery. Of thie book we may say 
truly, as the charlatan does of his quack nostrum, “ no family should be with- 
out it.” We dare not trust ourselves to speak of it as it deserves, for we abhor 
superlatives. It is crowded full of genuine humor—of ity—of comic pic- 

tures—of unheard-of rhymes—in a word, it isa book of a thousand. There 
will be no end to the sale of it. 


Aunty Wonpsrrct. Translated from the German. Boston: Phillips, Samp 
son & Co. 1856. 4to. 

A capital juvenile story book, full of grand lithographie illustrations. It is 
written in prose and verse, and is really a very humorous affair. 

Tus Hovuss sy ras Sza. A Poem, by Taom,s Bucwanan Reap. Philadelphia: 
Parry & McMillan. 1855. I2mo. el 

A wild and mournful story beautifully told. apasl Ge 


can paiuter. It fully redeems 

sale Phillipe, Co 

Tax War or Satvation. By Atszat Barnes. Philadelphia: Parry & McMiliar. 

1855. 12mo. pp. 474. 

A series of sermons written to meet the case of those whe “ see real difficul- 

ties in hich ther would got be bare The dec- 

sule by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


a A. Roch- 


Philadelphia : 


For 
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series, in the style of our former local illustrations, embracing in 
the principal towns and cities of the Union—east, 
west, north and south—and striving to secure the utmost accuracy 
Salem is one of the most interesting 


the course 


in our representations. 


SKETCHES OF SALEM. 
We present our readers on this and the next page with a series 
of views drawn expressly for us by Mr. Kilburn, and depicting 
the neighboring city of Salem. It is our purpose to continue the 


One of the earliest colonial settlements, it 
a quaint, old-fashioned air about it that is quite attractive to 
those who love to dwell upon the memorials of the past. It is not, 
to be sure, comparable to Newpoft in antiquity of appearance, for 
a large proportion of its structures are modern and elegant, as our 
engravings show, but there are sufficient vestiges of by-gone gen- 
erations and departed styles of architecture to give it a peculiar 
character. The irregularity and narrowness of many of the 
streets speak of a period when the future greatness of the coun- 
try had not da upon the founders of American cities. The 
situation of Salem is low, but is remarkably healthy. It is built 
chiefly on a tongue of land formed by two inlets of the sea called 
North and South Rivers, and communicates with Boston by means 
of the Eastern Railroad. The East India Marine Hall, the first of 
our views, is a neat structure, well adapted to the purposes to which 
it is applied. The East India Marine iety, which was formed in 
1799, by those who, acting as either captains or supercargoes, had 


doubled Cape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope—“ mariners of ~ 


the long voyage,” as they used to be called, have in this building 
an admirable collection of curiosities from the farthest “ Ind, 

and indeed from almost every quarter of the globe. The Custom 
House, shown in our second engraving, is a fine specimen of the 
style of architecture so much in vogue in the early part of the 
present century. Hawthorne has rendered this building classical 
in the amusing preface to the “ Scarlet Letter,” as Lamb immor- 
talized the South Sea House in his essays. Our third engraving 
shows the Court House, one of the many fine buildings which adorn 
the city. It is situated on elevated ground, near the easterly end 
of the tunnel through which the railroad passes, and which is seen 
in our picture. It is a plain, though finely proportioned granite 
building, built in 1841. Immediately behind it in our view is the 
Tabernacle Church. The depot of the Eastern Railroad, near the 
opposite end of the tunnel, is a fine stone building. As a memo- 
rial of days gone by, we present in our fourth engraving a sketch 
of an old building situated at the corner of Washington and 
Lynde Streets. Its peaked gables and projecting second story are 


= 


COURT HOUSE AND TABERNACLE. 


quaintly characteristic. Such an old house, aps this identical 
house, Hawthorne had in his eye when he sketched the /ocale of 
his glorious romance, the “ House of the Seven Gables.” Our 


fifth view shows St. Peter’s Church, a modest stone building of the - 


Gothic style of architecture, first erected in 1733 and rebuilt 1833. 
The State Normal School, shown in our sixth engraving, is a neat 
brick building, two stories in height, and was built by mon 

jointly raised by the city and the board of education. The seven 

view shows us Mechanic Hall, a fine building situated on Essex 
Street, and occupied by the Salem Mechanics’ Socicty. Our next 
engraving represents the Market-house, which is situated on Derby 
Square. In the upper part of the building is the town hall. The 
building and land were given to Salem for town and market pur- 
poses. The next engraving shows us the front and side of the 
City Hall, a fine building faced with granite, built in 1837. The 
shade trees which enhance its effect are characteristic of Salem, 
many of the streets being lined with beautiful elms. The subject 
of the last picture in our series is the Asiatic Building, on Wash- 
ington Street, a fine freestone edifice of recent construction. It 
is occupied by the Asiatic Bank, the Merchant’s Bank, Savings 
Bank, Oriental Office, Post-Office, Loan and Fund Association, 
ete. From the cupola of this building a fine and extensive pan- 
oramic view of the city and its environs is obtained. Salem is 
largely built of wood, but contains many substantial stone and 
brick buildings. The city is honorably distinguished by its liter- 
ary and scientific institutions. In addition to the East India Ma- 
rine Society, there are the Essex Institute, organized in 1848, by 
the union of the Essex Historical and the Essex County Natural 
History Societies, the Salem Atheneum and the Essex Agricul- 
tural Society. According to the census of 1850, there were in 
Salem 10 public libraries, with an aggregate of 23,300 volumes ; 
27 private libraries, ef over 1000 volumes cach, forming an aggre- 
gate of 55,650 volumes; public school libravie:, 3995 volumes, 
and Sabbath school libraries, 4700 volumec—making a total of 
86,645 volumes. The public schools of Salem enjoy a high char- 


CUSTOM HOUSE. 


acter. The harbor of Salem is good, and it is a place ot consid- 
erable commercial importance. Her merchants were formerly 
largely engaged in the East India trade, but of late years, that 
trade ae been diverted to Boston and New York. oe 
is now carried on to a consid- 
erable extent. The 
capital of the banks is about 
$2,000,000. Salem owes its 
origin to the failure of a fish- 
ing plantation at Cape Ann. 
The Rev. John White, of 
Dorchester, England, was 
much interested in establish- 
ing colonies in Massachusetts, 
as places of refuge from the 
persecutions of dissenters b 
the English government. 
disaffection among the Ply- 
mouth settlers having forced 
some of them to reside at 


= =: = i ae See Nantasket, the most promi- 


nent being Rev. John Lyd- 
ford and ver Conant, the 
latter and their companions 
were selected by Mr. White 
and his associates to manage 
their affairs at Cape Ann. 
Conant, thinking Naumkeag 
preferable to Cape Ann for a 
permanent settlement, gave 
notice of it to his friends in 
England, and this information 
gave birth to a project for pro- 
curing a grant for settling a 
colony in Massachusetts Bay. 
In 1628, a patent having been 
obtained, Captain John Endi- 
cott was sent over with about 
one hundred persons, to carry 
on the plantation at Naum- 


he purchased the materials ot 
a house which had been locat- 
ed at Cape Ann, and belong- 
ed to the Dorchester compa- 
a Those who remained at 

aumkeag passed through se- 
vere afflictions. <A large pro- 
portion died of scurvy and 
other diseases. In 1629, the 
Massachusetts company ob- 
tained a royal charter, author- 
izing them to administer the 
SS of the colony. 

heir title was the “ governor 
and company of Massachu- 
setts Bay in New England.” 
The device on their seal was 
an Indian with a bow in one 
hand and an arrow in the other, with a label in his mouth, with 
the Scripture expression, ‘“‘Come over and —_ us.” The spirit 
of emigration now gained new strength, and additional emigrants 
came over, bringing with them cattle, tools, provisions, arms, am- 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


munition, etc. Of the condition of the plantation, Mr. Higginson 
wrote: “When we came first to Nehumkek, we found about a 
score of houses: we found also abundance of corn planted by 
them, very good and well liking. There are in all of us, both old 
and new planters, about 300, 
whereof 200 of them are arriv- 
ed in Nehumkek, now Salem. 
All the rest have planted 
themselves at Masathulets Bay, 
beginning to build a town 
there, which they do call 
Cherto or Charlestown.” The 
Indian name was changed to 
Salem, a Hebrew word, —_ 

ing peace. It appears that 

spot, and that “none ever 


claimed it.” Salem at first 
increased very slowly, but it 
soon surpassed its neighbors: 


The following description of 
Salem in 1639, is from Wood’s 
“New England Prospect,” 
and affords a pleasant con- 
trast to Salem as itis. ‘Sa- 
lem stands on the middle ot 
a necke of land very pleasant- 
ly, having a south river on the 
one side, and a north river on 
the other side. Upon this 
necke where most of the hous- 
es stand, is very bad and san- 
die land, yet for scaven ycars 
exceedin corne, by 
ing fished but every third year. 
In some places is very good 
and good timber, and 
ivers springs close by the sea- 
side. There likewise is store 
of fish, as basses, ecls, lob 
sters, clammes, etc. Although 
their land be none of the best, 
yet beyond their rivers is a 
very good soyle, where they 
have taken farms, and 
their hay and plant their 
corne ; they crosse these =<. - 
rivers with small cannowes, 
which are made of whole pine 
trees, being about two foot 
and a halfe over, and twenty 
foote long. In these likewise 
they goo a fowling, sometimes 
two leagues at sea. There be 
more cannowes in this towne 
than in the whole t, eve- 
ry household having a water 
horse or two. This town wants 
an alewife river, which is a 
great convenience. . It hath two 
ed winter and the other summer 
bin’s fort, which place, if it were well fortified, 
from landing forces in any of those two 


harbors, the one being call- 
rs, which lieth within Der- 

ight keep shippes 
places.” Let us make 


one more extract from the records of the past, showing the style 
of dress among our ancestors, and how grave legislators in 
ed with the fashions of the day. In 1634, “the court taking 
into consideration the great, superfluous and a 
inary wearing of silver, si i x 
bands, etc., hath therefore ordered fat no person, either man or 
woman, shall hereafter make or buy any apparel, either woolen or 
silk, or linen, with any lace on it, silver, gold or silk thread, under 
penalty of forfeiture of such clothes, etc. Also, that no person, 
either man or woman, shall make or buy any slashed clothes, oth- 
er than one slash in each sleeve and another in the back. Also, 
all cut works, embroidered or needle-worked caps, bands and 
rayles are forbidden hereafter to be made or worn, under the afore- 
said penalty. Also, all gold and silver girdles, hat-bands, belts, 
ruffs, beaver hats are prohibited to be bought and worn hereafter, 
under the aforesaid penalty. Moreover, it is agreed, if any man 
shall judge the wearing of any ot the forenamed particulars, new 
fashions, or long hair, or anything of the like nature to be uncome- 
y or prejudicial to the common good, and the party offending re- 
‘orm not the same upon notice given him, that then the next as- 
sistant, being informed thereof, shall have power to bind the par- 
ty so offending to answer to it at the next court, if the case so re- 
quire. Provided, and it is the meaning of the court, that men 
and women shall have the liberty to wear out such ee as rae 
are now provided of (except the immoderate great sleeves, slas' 
apparel, immoderate t rayles, long wings, etc.)” The 
1692 was signalized is the history of Salem by the ieee 
lusion with its afflicting consequences. This excitement com- 
menced in Salem village, since Danvers, in the family of the Rev. 
Mr. Parris, the clergyman of the place. A fourth part of the in- 
habitants left the place in consequence. Twenty persons were ex- 
ecuted for witchcraft—one of them, who refused to put himself on 
trial, being pressed to death. The unfortunate victims of popular 
delusion were executed on a hill in the westerly part of the town, 


MECHANIC HALL. 


pages have charmed so many thousands ot readers, and will con- 
tinue to charm so long, as the English tongue is a written and a 
spoken language. Salem claims her share of distinguished names 
in art and science; among whom that of Nathaniel Bowditch, 


MARKET HOUSE AND DERBY SQUARE, 


ever since known as “Gallows Hill.” The and learned 
Dr. Cotton Mather was a firm believer in the existence of the Sa- 
lem witchcraft, and wonderful are the stories he relates concern- 
ing it in his quaint and curious Magnalia. ‘Some scores of 

ple,” he says, “first about Salem, the centre and first born of all 
the towns in the colony, and afterwards in other places, were ar- 
rested with many preternatural vexations in their bodies, and a 
variety of cruel torments which were evidently from the demons 
of the invisible world. The people that were infected and infest- 
ed with such demons, in a few days’ time arrived unto such a re- 
fining alteration upon their eyes, that they could see their tor- 
mentors ; they saw a devil of Tittle stature and of a tawny color, 
attended still with spectres that appeared in more human cir- 
cumstances.” But we learn to look with charity on the delusion 
of our ancestors, in view of numbers around us who believe in the 
existence of greater marvels than Mather himself records. Dur- 
ing the revolutionary war, Salem exhibited an energy in the good 
cause which has crowned her with undying fame. No fewer than 
sixty armed vessels manned by four thousand men, are said to 
have sailed as privateers from Salem harbor. Shoulder to shoul- 
der with Boston, she upheld the honor of old Massachusetts 
throughout the glorious struggle, and one of the initial acts of the 
revolution was performed within her limits. The city charter of 


Salem dates from 1836. We know of few pleasanter places in. 


New England for a residence than Sqlem. With the exception of 
a few localities through which the tide of commercial activity flows 
during the busier hours of the day, it unites the quiet of the coun- 
try with the conveniences of city life. The man of leisure and 
taste may find here the charms of polished society, libraries and 
scientific collections to aid his mental culture, and the most agree- 
able scenery in the environs to gladden his eyes when he goes 
forth to take the air. Besides a thousand historical associations, 
brilliant and thrilling, or sad in tone, cluster round the venerable 
place. It was here the fancy of Hawthorue caught many of those 
tender and many of those tragic hues whose reflections on his 


author of the “Practical Navigator,” is identified with its fame 
and nautical achievements. ‘This celebrated work, which has 
been translated into every European language, is co-extensive 
with maritime adventure. 


ASIATIC BULLDING AND POST-OFFICE. 
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(Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
ANGELS ARE MERE TO-NIGHT, MOTHER. 


BY RICH. 


There's a harp in the dusky room, mother, 
And a stirring of golden strings, 

A joining ef angel-tones in song— 
A folding of spirit-wings. 

Yet I hear in the busy street, mother, 
The crowd go hurrying by ; 

They will gather, and greot, and part the «ume, 
When Lettie shall shrouded lio. 


©, bear to my Willie my love, mother, 
With the news of this hour to him; 
Bay, his parting look is a treasure now, 
As the light of life grows dim. 
That I'll come with my olden smile, mother, 
On the night we were to wed; 
And my spirit will linger near to him, 
cis bride, with the vows ansaid. 


Ab, what though my bosem ne'er thrill, mother, 
With the tremor of earthly bliss? 

And what though my lips may not feel again 
The clinging of passion’s kiss’ 

I will shine on his lonely way, mother, 
A star on the fretted cca ; 

And his heart will thrill with a sudden joy, 
And know that it’s nearer me. 


fice! there are angols here to-night, mother, 
Now they kneel in the quiet room ; 

And the harp is swept by a nerveless hand, 
But I cannot seo by whom. 

With the chant of the spirit-throng, mother, 
I am borne on lifted wings,— 

It is ever a harp and an angel, 
That faith to the dying brings. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE ROBBER OF ST. GERVAIS. 


BY NORACE B. STANIFORD. 

One cold, blustering morning, late in the fall, a man, who walked 
with a crutch and a short staff, was on the road from Lodeve 
to St. Gervais, in the department of Herault, away in the southern 
part of France. The traveller was an old man, perhaps five and 
fifty, with a face very dark from long and constant exposure, and 
with a stone-gray beard and moustache. An old gray overcoat 
completely enycloped his person, but it was plainly to be seen that 
he had only one leg. The road was very muddy, and a cold, 
drizzling mist was falling, and though it was well into the evening, 
yet there was light enough to distinguish the way, for away be- 
yond the clouds and the mist, a bright moon was shining, and 
though even its whereabouts could not be made out, yet it served 
to make visible what must otherwise have been enveloped in utter 
darkness. 

The old man hobbled on, planting his crutch and staff carefully 
upon the soft and treacherous ground, and thus he passed bat 
slowly on his way. It was near nine o’clock when he reached the 
little copse of swamp-wood that lay at the edge of the village of 
St. Gervais. Here it was somewhat darker, and he made his way 
more carefully. He had just reached. the edge of the copse when 
his attention was attracted by a noise close by him, and in a mo- 
ment more a human being stood in the road beforehim. The 
new comer was a slight built person, as the old man could dis- 
tinctly see, and most probably a youth. He had surely come from 
the wood. 

“Ha!” attered the traveller, “‘ what now, eh?” 

“Your money, or your life !” was the reply, given abruptly, but 
somewhat tremulously. 

“ You don’t mean it ?” 

“T do,” the youth said, more firmly. ‘“ And be quick, too, for 
I’ve no time to waste. You sce this pistol. It contains two balls. 
Give me money, or they both go through your head !” 

“Ten thousand thunders, boy! you wouldn’t kill me just for 
the sake of a little money—pcrhaps only the few sous that are 
necessary to pay for my night’s lodgings.” 

“ And why not kill you for that, as well as die myself for the 
want of it? Ay, and worse, too. Come—quick !” 

There was a resoluteness in the youth’s tones which proved 
him to be in earnest, but yet they had a cast of eagerness and 
pathos which proved him a new beginner at this kind of work. 

“Die, did you say ?” returned the old man, more in pity than in 
anger. “A boy like you talk of dying. Diable !—and with such 
pluck, too? You're crazy!” 

“ Will you give me money, or must I shoot you *” 

No sooner were these werds out of the boy’s mouth, than up 
came the old man’s staff, and the pistol went flying across the road 
into the mud. 

“ There—you've got rid of a very dangerous weapon; and 
don’t ye never use it again in such a fashion. Now, who are ye?” 

The youth stood for a few moments as if undecided how to act. 

“ Hold on,” continued the old man, as the young stranger start- 
ed as thongh he would turn away. “Don’t be afraid, for I may 
give you that of my own free will which I would never give to 
any living man upon compulsion. But tell me—I have faced 
death a thousand times, and have killed many men, but I have 
done it for France—for my country. But why should you face 
death thus? In the night—on the’highway—in your own home— 
and at the expense of a countryman? Why is it?” 

“ Nothing—never mind. You said you would give me money. 
Give it to me, in Heaven’s name.” 


“ Hold,” answered the traveller. “Your home is not far from 
here.” 
« ! O, what is home to the starving !” 

The old man was moved, for there was « depth of agony in the 
tones of the youth's voice which was not to be withstood by any 
one possessing ordinary feelings. 

“ What is your name?” he asked. 

“ Never mind.” 

“ Bat I wont expose you.” 

“ Truly ?” 

“T will not.” 

“ But why should I tell you? You have disarmed me, and I 
am at your mercy. Yet, as God is my judge, had I known you 
were an old soldier, I would not have stopped you. I would havo 
laid in the wood and starved first. Give me mouey—a fow sous.” 

“ Tell me your name.” 

Tho youth hesitated, but finally he replied : 

“If you are a true soldier I should take your word. My name 
is Pierre Chollet.” 

“ And have you no parents ?” 

“ A mother.” 

“ And she lives not far from here ?” 

“ Not far.” 

* And is she starving ?” 

“ Ay.” 

“Then let us hasten away and find her. I may help hor; and, 
morcover, get lodgings for the night for mysolf and my crutch. 
Come, it’s cold here. Lead the way.” 

“ You will help my mother, if you go?” 

“To be sure I will. 

* And you wont lisp a word of this ?” 

“Not without your consent.” 

“Then follow me.” 

Thus speaking the youth turned and started on. 

“ Are you acquainted with this road ?”’ the old man asked. 

“Every inch of it,” was the reply. 

“Then go ahead and pick out the best path, and I can get 
along faster.” 

At the end of about twenty minutes they topped a little hill, and 
the lights could be seen in the village of St. Gervais; but before 
they reached the village the guide turned off to the right into a 
narrow lane, and finally came to a small hut which the youth said 
was his home. He opened the door and went in, and the old man 
followed him. There was only one room and that had a floor of 
clay. In the fire-place burned a few fagots, while close by wero 
heaped up a lot more—boughs, twigs, and stuff such as might be 
dragged out of the swamp close by. In an old armchair sat an 
elderly female with her hands folded in her lap, and close by her 
was acat. The woman’s face could be seen by the glimmer of 
the fire, and it was thin, haggard and palo. She looked up as her 
boy entered, and in a fecble tone, asked : 

“ Did ye find it, Pierre ?” 

“T hope so, mother. A kind, old soldier has come home with 
me, and he will help us.” 

The old lady started up and gazed around. She saw the stran- 
ger, and a look of hope rested upon her features. 

“ TIaven’t ye a light ?”’ asked the stranger. 

“No—only the fire,” answered the boy. 

“ Then we'll have a better one,” the soldier said. 
die in my haversack, and a bit of food, too.” 


As he spoke, he sat down in a chair—the only other one in the 
room—and having unslung his haversack he overhauled the con- 
tents until he came to the candle. This he gave to Pierre and 
bade him light it. An old wooden candlestick was found and the 
candie was soon burning. The soldier could now see the faces of 
his hostess and her son more plainly. The former was a mild- 
looking, full-browed woman, with a prayerful cast of countenance, 
and must once have been extremely beautiful. She was certain- 
ly fifty years of age, for her hair was very gray, and time had 
been busy with its indelible touches. Her son was not over nine- 
teen, and was a handsome youth. He was pale and wan now; 
but his brow was full, his eyes large, dark and brilliant. 

“ You suffer much ?” said the soldier, addressing the hostess. 

“Very much,” she returned. “I have been very sick, but I 
am getting better now. Yet my sickness has eaten up everything 
we had, and my noble boy has sacrificed all his earnings; and, 
worse than all else, he can’t find work now todo. The crops are 
all garnered and the barns closed. Yesterday he went to the 
house of a rich man to beg, and he was kicked—” 

“No, no, mother—not kicked!” exclaimed the youth, quickly. 
“He did not dare to do that. He said he would kick me if I came 
there again.” 

“But are there not others who would help you?” asked the 
old man. 

“They might,” returned Pierre ; “but the sou-prefet of police 
swore that he would have me sent off if he caught me begging 
again. What could I do, sir?” 

“ But the sou-prefet is a villain! What does he mean ?”’ 

“ He is angry with me. He wanted me in the barvest-time to 
work for him for five sous a day, and I wouldn’t, because a better 
man gave me fiftecn sous.” 

“ He is a perfect villain. Bit come—we’ll eat something. My 
old haversack has something clse in it besides candles. I don’t 
travel without something to guard against the danger of being 
benighted in the wood.” 

As he spoke he pulled a loaf of bread and a picce of cold boil- 
ed beef from his old provision bag, and then bade the mother and 
son cat. He assured them that he had eaten a hearty supper, and 


“T’ve a can- 


that he had money to buy more, so without farther ceremony they — 


commenced the meal—the first they had eaten since the morning 


of the day before, save the little milk which they were able to get 
from one old goat which they yet retained. 

Tears stood in the old soldier’s eyes as he sat and saw the boy 
and his mother eat, and when they were done they turned and 
blessed him. The woman seemed much revived, and as her son 
put some more fagots upon the fire, sho turned and spoke to her 
guest. Her voice trembled as she spoke, and tears were in her eyes. 

“ You are a soldier?” she said. 

“ Yes,” the old man replied, tarning his gaze upon the fire 
instead of upon his questioner. 

“ Have you been long in the army ?” 

“ Eighteen years.” 

“Perhaps you have been in Africa 1” 

“T have.” 

“Whom did you serve ander #” 

“ Colonel Pelissier.” 

“ Then you may have known Francois Chollet 1” 

And as the woman said this she wiped her eyes with her apron. 

“Corporal Chollet? To bo sure I knew him. Ay—and a fino 
fellow he was, too. Did you ever know him ?”’ 

“Yes, sir. He—he—” and here a passionate flood of tears in- 
terrupted her ; but finally she concluded—“ he was my husband.” 

** Ah—was he? Poor Francois! His was a sad fate!” 

The woman started and laid one of her hands upon the soldier's 
arm. The tears ceased flowing and her lips were closed. 

“Then he is dead ?” she whispered, 

“ No—I guess not.” 

“Not dead! Francois alive! Do you know this ?” she cried. 

“Tam sure of it. He was sadly wounded, and lost a leg—as I 
have done. He was taken prisoner and kept a long while, too, 
and that is the reason why he did not come home with his regi- 
ment. But how long since you have seen him ?” 

“ Fifteen years, sir. He sailed from Marseilles with the first 
that went to Algiers. But where is he now? Whero did you 
see him last ?”’ 

“ He landed at Toulon with me.” 

“O, God bless you, sir! And he will come to me soon? Did 
you leave him there ?” 

“No. He started on with me.” 

“Started on? But whero—where—did you leave him 

“ The last I saw of him was in a small hut where he called to 
pass the night. But you see, I have como off with his crutch and 
staff, so I shouldn’t wonder if ho had to stop where he is for 
some time.” 

“O—how could you, sir? But you didn’t know that he had a 
waiting, weeping wife to whom he would go.” 

* Yes, I did.” 

“ And yet you left him thus!” 

“ But the crutch was mine.” 

“ Ah—you lent it him. But no—if you had only one crutch 
between you both, how did you come so far ?” 

“Simply because we were both one and the same person.” 

“ One—both—you—” \ 

“T am Francois Chollet.” 

The woman started to her feet, and having gazed ono moment 
into the soldier’s face, she sank upon his bosom and wept. Pierre 
was upon his feet in an instant, and on the next he was by his 
father’s side. He forgot for the moment his expedition upon the 
highway, and only realized that his father had returned. He re- 
membered well when that father took him upon his knees fifteen 
years before and kissed him ; and he remembered, too, how the 
big tears had rolled down that father’s cheeks. 

But the husband and father was at home once more, and if he 
had returned with his body maimed, he had brought back an un- 
tarnished name. In addition to a goodly bulk of gold which he 
carried stitched up in his vest, he Had a pension settled upon him, 
and the future looked bright and clear. The son of Corporal 
Challot became an important personage among the honest peas- 
ants, and the sou-prefet was among the first to solicit the friend- 
ship of the brave and battle-scarred old soldier. The little cot 
smiled once more, and Pierre had never occasion again to go apon 
the highway with any foul intent. The old soldier often refers to 
the meeting with the young robber of St. Gervais, and under all 
the circumstances it rather pleases him, for he knows that his boy 
was pushed to it by the very ones who should have helped him, 
and he thinks he can see in it the proof of Pierre’s courage, and 
also of his true affection for his mother. 
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(Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
AT MEMORY’S SHRINE. 


BY WILLIf PADOR. 


The wind comes drifting over the plain, 
And with it comes the snow; 

And it softly falls on the window pane, 
As it fell in the long ago. 


But 0, for the hopes that herald south, 
Though purer than the snow; 

And, 0, for the words of truth and love 
That youth and manhood know. 


All under the mist that memory seuds 
To hide the march of years, 

1 sat with the shapes of buried friends 
Beside a shrine of tears. 


The leaden beat of a grief struck heart 
Alone the solitude breaks ; 

For my pallid lips refuse to part, 
Wher grief the subject makes. 


Some under the green palms of the sea, 
And some beneath the sod ; 

And there comes no wind but tells to me 
Of the early-called to God. 


But on ¢ne the flowers have not aprung, 
The green grase hath not grown ; 

For the autumn wind his requiem sung, 
But sung it not alone. 


A erimson pali from the maple-tree, 
A russet from the oak, 

Have made a shrine where many a knee 
Has bent to mourn the stroke. 


So noble in early manhood's prime, 
Bo brave to do and dare, 

With soul that beat to the voiceless chime 
Of hope above despair. 


O, thus the links of friendship burst— 
The good are called to go; 

While those we cherish best are first 
To leave us wrapped in woe. 


Some under the green palms of the sea, 
And some beneath the sod; 

While there comes ne wind but tells to me 
Of the early-called to God. 


And there comes no wind but whispers, too, 
“ Be ready to depart!” 

And the open grave that meets my view, 
Implies a pulseless heart. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


A HORSE AT A RAFFLE, 


~~ 


Mr. Paanix Srarvir was a model citizen, a model clerk, a 
model husband and father, a model son, the pink of perfection, in 
every way, shape and manner. His simplicity always reminded us 
of the mythical days—of the golden age, when everybody was a 
perfect gentleman. Starlit could not be judged by a fashionable 
standard. He carried his own market-basket home from Quincy 
Hall, and did not object to be seen in the socicty of a blue cotton 
umbrella. He never made speeches at Ward Room meetings, but 
he was very fond of hearing them, and contributed to the “ general 
applause,” “hearty laughter,” “tears, cheers and smiles,” we read 
abost in the newspaper reports. Mr. Starlit, to sketch his personal 
appearance, was a short, thin man, with a complexion like weak 
chicken. broth ; his features a mere sketch in water colors; light, 
cobalt eyes, an attenuated, pointed nose, and hair the color of mild 
sugar gingerbread ; he was always dressed in a black suit of rather 
antiquated cut. He was descended on the maternal side from the 
Meeks, and married into the family of the Tartars, who themselves, 
as everybody knows, were related to the Snapdragons. But we 
forget that we are not writing genealogy. 

If Phoenix Starlit was a model husband, Hannah Starlit was a 
model wife. She rose early and went to bed late, loctured her 
housemaid, her childron and her husband with indiscriminate elo- 
quence, pumped up any quantity of tears when she wanted to gain 
a point, and kept her husband in a perpetual agony by declaring 
herself the most ill-used woman in existence. 

Starlit was a clerk in a public office, envied by every one who 
had never served Uncle Sam. For his meagre pittance he worked 
hard, and was snubbed by his superiors at the desk almost as much 
as by his wife at home. His place war the gift of a great man in a 
fit of unusual gonerosity—for Phoenix had no political claims ; and 


yet his appointment so chagrined a bar-room politician Who had ° 


applied for the situation, that he confidentially imparted to a friend 
of Starlit, over a noggin of mild ale, his intention of murdering 
him (Starlit) on the first favorable opportunity. Starlit would 
occasionally see him from his office window, glancing up at him, 
and doubling his fist, especially about half-past eleven o’clock, after 
he had been imbibing his habituals, Poor Starlit! he had hard 
work to make both ends meet. Yet by ignorant outsiders, who are 
not aware how tight Uncle Sam is, he was supposed to have free 
access to the treasury—to be hoarding up doubloons and coining 

es. “He'll be buyin’ a house in Bacon Street one of these 
days,” said the bar-room politician. 

Starlit lived betweey two fires. Ho was tortured by the desire to 
satisfy his official associates, some of whom were careless spend- 
thrifts, and to please his wife, who begrudged every cent spent out 
of the family. He was, therefore, put to every shift to make his 
cash account appear fair and square. His comrades played upon 


his simplicity by various devices. One of thom was perpetually 


So it went on through February and March. And now camo 


soliciting subscriptions for distressed widows—for complimentary | the time when the buds begin to swell, when little birds begin to 


testimonials to public men—for projected political works of great 
value that never saw the light; and when these things failed, he 
always had a raffle on foot. Now the prise was a bunch of cigars, 
now a cracked guitar, now a dozen of Day & Martin’s blacking, or 
a gross of jewsharps, or a case of sardines, or a silver watch—there 
was no end to the variety of temptations. To most of these solici- 
tations Starlit turned a deaf car at first, and then ended by tamely 
yielding, though he knew what spiritual agony awaited him at the 
end of the month, when he had to account for the deficit in his 
salary to Mrs. Starlit. 

One day a horse was put up at a raffle, twenty shares at ten 
dollars a share. Now Starlit had rarcly driven, and never ridden a 
horse. But in obedience to that law of nature which ever makes 
us crave after that ywhich we are most unfitted to enjoy, Starlit 
panted for equestrian proprictorship and distinction. He regularly 
borrowed the New York Spirit of the Times, and read it through ; 
he had portraits of horses in his portfolio; and his favorite book 
was Sir Thomas Head's account of his headlong journcy across the 
Pampas. He therefore bought a ticket in this horse raff's without 
the slightest hesitation. The horse was a good one, but had been 
miserably kept for a long time, and was as thin asa shadow. But 
the knowing ones said, and said ¢ruly, that a couple of mouths’ good 
keeping would make him fine as silk. 

There was a great bustle in the office on the day of the raffle. 
Everything was managed fairly. The result was that Pheonix 
Starlit was declared the winner. He could scarcely credit his 
senses. The late proprietor of the horse, a seedy individual with 
a white hat and black crape on it, and one eye in mourning, while 
his nose loomed up like a ruddy beacon, shook hands with him 
and congratulated him on his success. ‘The raffle took place in a 
amoking-room attached to an oyster saloon. 

“In two months—that is, when spring opens—he’ll be fit to 
drive,” said the horse-man. 

“ But can’t I ride him a little bit now and then ?” asked Starlit, 
ruefully. 

“ My dear sir!” said the red-nosed man, reproachfully. 

“ But what am I to do with him !—where shall I keep him?” 
asked Starlit. 

“T have thought of that,” said the red-nosed man. “I am liv- 
ing at South Boston Pint. I'll continoo to keep the hoss, if you'll 
pay me his board—four dollars a week.” 

“ Four dollars a week !” said Starlit. 
him. 

“ Grain and hay is high,” said the red-nosed man, statistically. 

“Well,” said Starlit, after a moment’s reflection, “I'll do it. 
I'll give you four dollars a week.” And ho buttoned up his coat 
with an air of virtuous resolution. 

“ Shoecin’ and doctorin’ extry,” said the red-nosed man. 

“Extra,” assented Starlit. 

“ Your hand, sir!”’ said the red-nosed man. “I always said, and 
I leave it to my friend here”—he indicated a flabby, oily-haired 
young man ina green cutaway, who passed for a billiard-marker 
with all except the police, “I always said, when I knowed you 
only by reputation, that you was a perfick gentleman; and now 
that I have hed the pleasure of your acquaintance, I am convinced 
of it. Your hand again, sir. I congratulate you on your success. 
And for the keepin’ arrangement—it’s a bargain. I'll trouble you 
for your hand again, sir. And now, as my friend and I are rather 
dry—” He winked, and indicated the bar. 

Starlit never drank and never smoked ; but good fortune requires 
sacrifices. He marshalled the rowdies to the bar, and paid for the 
fiery compounds they chose to imbibe at his expense, and to his 
health. The bar-room politician, Starlit’s deadly enemy, was pres- 
ent, lounging against the bar. 

“Chalk that up agin me!” he said, as he set down an emptied 
tumbler. 
my arms up to the elbows in the public treasury; I’m honest—J 
am—Z can’t afford to buy no horses—/ can’t!’ And with a scowl 
of direful malignity, he vanished. 

The horse-jockey and billiard-marker soon followed him, and 
Starlit was about to leave the “ gay and festive scene,” when the 
bar-kceper said : 

“TI beg pardon, sir—small bill against you, sir.” 

“ Against me!” said Starlit, perfectly aghast. 

“Yes. Oysters, cigars, etc., for the gentlemen that had shares 
in the raffle.” 

“ But I didn’t order anything.” 

“ Winner pays the treat, sir, always.” 

Always ?” 

“ Invariably.” 

“ How much is it ?” 

“ Twelve dollars fifty-two cgnts, sir.” 

Starlit drew out his wallet with a smothered groan, and paid the 
amount. He then went home to dinner, which, by the way, had 
been kept waiting three quarters of an hour. _ He was severely cen- 
sured by his wife for his delay, and for the odor of tobacco-smoke 
which clung about his garments ; but he bore it all with his usual 
meckness, and consumed his mutton in silence. He had no wish 
to “let on” about the horse, reserving that for a pleasant surprise 
in the spring. At the end of the next month, punctual to pay-day, 
Mr. Hieronimus Circingle, the former owner of the horse, brought 
in his bill for keeping, ete. 


The price rather staggered 


&. Boston Pint. June u Airy thirty 1, 18—. 
fenix starlite 2 Hironymus Sirsingle a squire detter 


2 keepin’ hoss’ for $16 00 
shewin of the sam 5 00 
meddysin 3 00 
dr. dadd 2 00 

$26 00 


“ Thaint no money; J aint no public officer ; Z don’t dip _ 


sing, when the frost is coming out of the ground, and weary citizens 
begin to dream of pleasant rides in the suburbs. It was then, after 
all his sacrifices, that hope revived in the breast of Phonix Starlit, 
and he remembered (poor fellow ! he had no reason e:er to forget it) 
that ho had a horse. He astonished the old sedate messenger by 
ordering him to “ saddle white Surry for the field to-morrow.” He 
was believed by his fellow-clerks to be intoxicated—but he was 
only an original package of the choicest spirits. How he longed 
for the 31st of March, and the visit of Circingle, who was on that 
day to give up the custody of the noble animal which Starlit had 
foreborne to see during the wintry proccss of restoration. The day 
came and the man. The bill was made out in the usual form, 
written im the usual style on very dirty paper with blacking imstead 


of ink. ‘The items were: 
2 keepin’ hoss for weaks $16 00 
meddysin 12 00 
dr. dadd 5 00 
shewin of him 3 00 


But what is this other item which adds another dollar to the ac- 
count? What are the written words that make Starlit turn ghastly 
pale, and drop the crumpled paper from his hand upon tho desk ? 
Alas ! ii reads : : 

“2 a Nirishman 4 diggin’ of a whole an berrin of him 1 dollar.” 


“ Dead!” said Starlit. 

“ Dead !” said Circingle, using a handkerchief to conceal his lack 
of tears. 

Starlit was overwhelmed ; tears forced themselves from his eyes. 
He had not bargained for this. Dead! There was a whole Iliad 
of woe in that one word ; a whole hecatomb of promised pleasares 
was interred with that “ Tartar of Ukraine breed.” And then he 
thought of another Tartar at home whom he had wronged and de- 
ceived, and gammoned by false cash accounts—false entries in his 
memorandum-book. It was a long while before he could speak. 

“ How and when did this occur?” he asked at length. 

“ Last night—botts !”’ was the deeply tragic answer. 

Starlit had heard of Botts in connection with John Tyler. Ne 
made no comments ; he paid the bill, and that day went home a 
saddened man. We had forgotten to mention that Mr. Circingle 
had expressed his intention of removing to Wisconsin. 

It was in the “sreen and bowery month of June,” that Starlit 
made a visit to an acquaintance who lived on South Boston Point 
—on fvot, of course, he couldn’t afford ev.n an omnibus. The 
friend and he disconrsed of various matters ; the friend, by the way, 
kept a focd store. Starlit casually alluded to Circingle ; the store- 
keeper’s face grew purple in an instant. 

“Confound his picture! He went off owin’ me fifty dollars for 
horse feed.” 

Starlit pricked up his ears at the word horse. 

“He had a mighty nice horse,” continued the storekeeper. 
“Poor as a shingle in the fall. But he took him into town and 
pretended to sell him, and arterward to be a keepin’ of him for the 
purchaser. I thought ’twant no use to get an execution out, for 
he’s a slippery customer. I knowed he’d wriggle through my 
fingers, and heave the costs onto me.” 

“ But you said horse, my friend,” said Starlit, pathetically. 
“You referred to that noble quadruped, the friend and blessing of 
man—” 

“Which he carried off with him when he ran away!” said the 
storekeeper, doubling up his fist as if to smite an imaginary Circingle. 

“ Was he a dapple gray ?” askcd Starlit. 

“ He was.” 

“ And did he carry a flag-tail, my friend ?”” asked Starlit. 

“ He did.” 

“Yet I was told that the flag-tailed gray died and was buried 
somewhere hereabouts. Foigive me, my dear friend, but I came 
hither less to see you, than to visit the grave of departed specd and 
fidelity.” 

“ Well, the horse aint dead, and nothing of the kind,” said the 
storekeeper. ‘ But you look pale, Pheonix.” 

“ Well I may,” answered the poor clerk. “Iam the unhappy 
individual who won that horse at a raffle. I paid that villain for 
his keep all winter long. I paid him for the last month’s board 
the 31st of March last past, and then he told me he had died the 
week before.” 

“ Well, I’m blessed if this aint the greatest sell I ever heard tell 
on!” cried the storekeeper, joyously. ‘‘ He deserves to be treasurer 
of a railroad corporation, or president of a bank! He’s a genius, 
and no mistake. I forgive him the fifty dollars! He’s right wel- 
come to his bill! Haw! haw! this is the best joke I ever heard of.” 

Pheenix turned away. There is no sympathy in this world for 
the stranger who has been taken in and done for. But Phenix 
has learned his lesson—he is severely down on raffles, and has a 
fierce antipathy to horses. The last we heard of Circingle, he was 
coining money on the western race-tracks with a flag-tailed dappled 
horse that had a turn of speed equal to Lecompte’s. 


Newsrarers.—Judge Longstreet, whose views on any subject 
are sensible, practical, and worth treasuring, thus sets forth the 
value of a newspaper :—‘‘ Small is the sum that is required to pa- 
tronize a newspaper, aud most amply remunerated is the patron. I 
care not how humble and unpretending the paper he takes, it is 
next to impossible to fill a sheet fifty-two times a year, without 
putting something in it that is worth the subscription price. Every 
parent, whose son is away from home, should supply him with a 
paper. I well remember what a difference there was between those 
of my schoolmates who had and those who had not access to news- 
papers. Other things being equal, the first were always decidedly 
superior to the last in debate and composition at least. The reason 
is plain—they had command of more facts. Youths will peruse a 
newspaper with delight when they will read nothing else.” 
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REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The accom: it was drawn for us by Mr. 
Barry, from een Masury & Silsbee, of 
Boston. Mr. Beecher is a man of note, and has a full 
share of the popular attention. He is bold and indepen- 
dent in his views, original in his style of thought and 
expression, attracts large audiences to his pulpit dis- 
courses and lectures, and is very extensively read as 
a journalist. He is nota mere logian, nor mere- 
ly a book-learned man. He has turned the of 
the great volume of life with no careless hand, and 
has scanned the great book of nature with no heedless 
or unloving eye. In the great struggles and move- 
ments of times he has pursued no non-committal 
ceurse, but has boldly expressed and championed his 
opinions. His co’ ion in Brooklyn is a large 
one, and preaches, his audience 
posed, not only of his parishioners, but , 
strangers attracted by his reputation as an eloquent 
and somewhat eccentric pulpit orator. To secure the 
popular ear he does not disdain to resort occasionally 
to what is styled in theatrical parlance, “clap-traps,” 
—such as the enunciation of seeming paradoxes, the 
use of colloquial phraseology, and the introduction of 
everyday topics and occurrences, as themes, 8 
tions or illustrations. We by no means assert 
familiar phrases and odd topics make up the staple of 
his discourses, many of which are loftily and purely 
eloquent, but he makes quite a liberal and probably a 
systematic use of them. Though a close reasoner, he 
is well aware that dry logic is not acceptable to the 
masses of the present day, and he accordingly se- 
cures attention to his matter and his argument by 
profuse illustration and bold rhetorical figures. His 
sermons are not calculated to satisfy a refined and 
cultivated taste, but they are well adapted to make a 
powerful impression on miscell audiences. As 
a writer for the press, Mr. Beecher is bold, dashi 
and sparkling, and gives full play to his thoughts an 
fancies, without the slightest fear of contemporary 
criticism. He attacks and defends with vigor and 
spirit, and controversialists find in him a foeman wor- 
y of their In his literary he 
appears to great advantage, and we can recall many 
which present charming pictures of rural nature, and 
comments on art which evince a warm love and ap- 
reciation of it. He is indeed an earnest student of 
th nature and art—and his summer residence in our 
Berkshire hills and his foreign journeys have afforded 
him the means of verifying theory by observation. 
Mr. Beecher is now about thirty-six or thirty-seven years of age, 
of medium stature, with a colorless but not unhealthy complexion 
and blue eyes. Of his features in repose our engraving gives a 
correct picture, but his countenance is exceedingly animated and 
expressive in his moments of oratorical inspiration. He has made 
= on various public occasions, which have produced more 
& momentary sensation in the public mind. One of the most 
of these was the extemporaneous discourse he deliv- 
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REY. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


ered on the occasion of a grand banquet given to Kossuth at New 
York. It was a vigorous and bold declaration of sympathy for 
the cause of the ae without an equivocation or reserva- 


tion. Clergyman though he was, he did not deprecate the use of 
arms for the maintenance of right in the war against might, 
seeming to adopt Kossuth’s (the Latin) version of a remarkable 

in Scripture—“ Peace on earth to all good-willing men.” 
Boscker is over on enthusiast when his sympathies are enlisted. 


SCENE FROM “THE TEMPEST.” 

We present our readers on this page with an elegant 
sketch drawn for us by Mr. Champney, accurately de- 
lineating the last scone of Shakspeare’s glorious crea- 
tion, “The Tempest,” as now represented in a style 
never surpassed on the American or English stage. 
The scene we have depicted occupies some sixty or 
seventy feet of the extensive eee figure float- 
ing highest in the air is the ever-c ing Mrs. Wood, 
an admirable representative of 
8upported by attendant sprites. group gures 
on the right are Prospero (Mr. Barry), Ferdinand 
(Mr. Belton), and Miranda (Mrs. Barrow). In the 

up of figures on the left we have the king, Alonzo 

Mr. Cowell), Antonio (Mr. Donaldson), Sebastian 

Mr. Davenport), and Gonzalo (Mr. Morris). It is 

ifficult to conceive of anything more effective than 
this closing t. The scenery, which ‘hag been 
several months in preparatich, is from the pencil of 
Mr. Hayes, who has heretofore been o at the 
National Theatre of thisicity. In “‘ The Tempest” he 
has displayed a fine taste and fancy, and a thorouw 
knowledge of the science of color, a ability 
to fill with credit the responsible position he holds as 
the successor of Charles Lehr. Kir. Hayes has been 
assisted in his labors by Mr. Selwin, a young and 

romising artist who came among us the last season. 

n putting the piece upon the stage, great attention 
has been paid to costume, and great credit is duc to 
Mr. Howell for his taste, care and fidelity in dressi 
the characters. Mr. Howell was for a lon riod 
the leading costumer of the Theatre Royal, Dru 
Lane, and since his engagement here, the Englis 
journals have remarked that the “taste of Madame 

estris has been transplanted .to the other side of the 
Atlantic.” Still, the splendid costumes, scenery and 
machinery would have given the play but a partial 
success, had.it not been for the admirable manner in 
which it was performed. Mr. Barry’s Prospero was a 
graceful and dignified performance in a finished style 
of art. Mrs. Barrow’s Miranda was exquisite in con- 
ception and embodiment, adding a new triumph to her 
former successes. Caliban, the deformed monster, the 
antithesis of Ariel, was conceived and rendered by 
Mr. John Gilbert in the style that we anticipated from 
80 finished an actor and so enthusiastic a student of 
Shakspeare. Mrs. Wood’s Ariel was exquisitely 
graceful, and that charming song, ‘‘ Where the bee 
sucks there suck I,” was given with admirable expres- 
sion, and received the honors of a nightly encore. 
Messrs. Belton, Curtis, Cowell, and the other members of the 
company embraced in the cast, sustained their parts to the entire 
satisfaction of the audience. Their textual fidelity was particu- 
larly noticeable, and weare grateful to Mr. Barry for producing 
the piece as Shakspeare wrote it, without attempting, as some 
managers have done, to Mtroduce “improvements” on the bard 
of Avon; an effort which not unfrequently betrays the most rep- 
rehensible presumption. 
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: OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
-4 to week to week to realize the 
great improvements in wood e Dg country. This paper 
richly deserves tie vast popularity it enjoys.— Boston Herald. 


Tet fathers take this pleasant and instructive weekly home to their families ; 
t will aunuse while it improves the domestic circle. In what way ean siz cents 
be so properly invested ?— Evening Transcript. 

It is the only illustrated paper in this country which has attained a firm basis, 
and successfully estab! itself. Its imitators. who have started up and as 
often failed, lacked the necessary capital and enterprise.— Hartford Courant. 


We are at a loss which most to admire, the charming reading matter in Ba1- 
Lou's Picroriat, which is all original, or its fine and my cogent”. The 
oa says it is the cheapest paper in the world, so it is.— Burlington 

niinel, 


The superb engravings of the Battle of New Orleans, the Entry of Gen. Scott 
into Mexico, and other pictures, which have lately appeared in BALiou’s 
Pictorial, are the best wood engravings yet produced in America.— Tribune. 


Battou's Pictoriat is entirely original, and its sufbscribers get their money's 
worth twice over—first, the reading matter is worth the price charged for it, 
and then, how the illustrations can be afforded for the price charged is a mys- 
tery.—Indianapolis Gazette. 
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SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 

The sad fate of this heroic adventurer is now established beyond 
a question, and his name and the names of his companions may 
be added to the long roll of illustrious travellers who have fallen 
victims to their enthusiastic thirst for knowledge. The sad discov- 
eries of Mr. Stuart, the agent of the British government, have 
thrown all the light which can be cast upon the tragic story of the 
Arctic adventurers. Sir John Franklin and all ot his gallant com- 
rades who manned the “ Erebus” and “ Terror,” must have per- 
ished in the bitter winter season of 1850, a part on the Island of 
Montreal, and a part on the shore of the opposite continent. The 
principal vestiges discovered by Mr. Stuart were a pair of snow- 
shoes, with the name of Dr. Stanley, surgeon of the Erebus en- 
graved on them with a knife, and the fragment of a boat, on which 
the word “ Terror’”’ was still legible. A number of utensils were 
also found in the hands of the Esquimaux. Masses of sand, gath- 
ered by the wild storms of five winters, have entombed forever the 
bodies of the noble victims. It is vain to seek further—vain to ask 
whether these men actually perished of hunger, or found death and 
relief at the hands of the Esquimaux. ‘The curtain has fallen on 


the dreary tragedy. 


A ricn Pavement.—Condouriotti, recently Hellenic minister 
at Constantinople, had the floor of his country-house paved with 
Spanish dollars. Ho must have had very honest servants. A 
queer idea that of trampling under foot the riches ot the world! 

Nortn American Review.—There is not the slightest foun- 
dation for the current report that Hon. Edward Evorett had be- 
come associate editor of this publication. 
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. SPLINTERS. 


--+» Mr. Arthur Gilman, of this city, has been lecturing suc- 
cessfully on the “ Characteristics of New England Humor.” 

.+++ Mr. Stoeckl, tho Russian charge in this country, is about 
to marry a young American lady. 

. «+ The children of the Orphan Asylum, in this city, were all 
made happy by receiving Christmas presents this years 

.+«. In the recent death of P. P. F. Degrand, Boston has lost 
a valuable citizen. Mr. D, was a native of Marseilles. 

.++« Every tree is known by its fruits, except dogwood, and 
that is known by its bark. - 

.-.. A man in Montreal lately robbed the poor-box. An oxy- 
hydrogen microscope couldn’t discover his soul. 

-+++ The amiable widow of Louis Philippe was dangerously 
sick, lately, but has recovered her health. 

. ++ Professor Huntingdon is of opinion that woman has kept 
Christendom from relapsing back into barbarism. 

.-.. An opal breastpin, with a diamond setting, costing $4000 
or $5000, was the Christmas present received by a New York lady. 

++» A bear weighing 2500 pounds was recently killed on Mt. 
Cube, Orford, N. H. A few more bears remain. 

..++ The Potomac is swimming with wild ducks, and they are 
plenty and cheap in the Washington market. 

.... The Indians, at the last advices, were still troublesome in 
Oregon. Sharp fighting must be expected there. 

.+e« The case of Matthews, murdered at New Haven, by a de- 
luded religious associate, is still a topic of comment. 

..+. The English people cheered the Amorican minister in 
London, lately, to show their good feeling to his country. 

During the last year, $12,000,000 worth of beef was con- 

sumed by our New York friends. Rather a heavy outlay. 

.e++ A farmer in Virginia, whose farm cost $13,000, sold 
$10,500 worth of produce from it this year. 

-++. The next Fair of the United States Agricultural Society, 
will probably be held in the city of Philadelphia. 

..+. Coasting and skating accidents have commenced. Persons 
eannot be too careful in their winter sports. 

.+++ Many persons have imagined Mrs. Pike to be the author 
of “Caste.” This is now denied authoritatively. 

.+++ Dr. Bellows’s church in New York—that of “ All Souls” 
—was recently dedicated with appropriate ceremonies. 

-+++ Acitizen of Lebanon, Ct., recovered damages of the town, 
for falling down an embankment which required fencing. 

.++. One hundred and fifty canal boats, with flour for Louis 
Napoleon, are frozen in between Schenectady and Little Falls. 


JOHN BULL AND BROTHER JONATHAN. 

The brutal attempts of the London Times to create a feeling 
hostile to this country in the breasts of the English people, have 
been disastrous failures, and seriously weakened the influence of 
that journal in Great Britain. How the masses of the British 
people actually feel towards this country was recently demonstrated 
in a truly emphatic and gratifying manner. When our minister, 
Mr. Buchanan, made his appearance at Guildhall, in London, on 
the occasion of a public festival, the entire audience received him 
with enthusiastic cheers, while the band struck up the air of Yan- 
kee Doodle in his honor—an air once played by the British bands 
in America by way of derision and insult to our people. So en- 
tirely occupied were these sturdy Britons with the American min- 
ister, that they completely overlooked M. de Persigny, the ambas- 
sador of their great French ally. A more significant incident has 
rarely occurred. It shows conclusively that the British people 
understand us, respect us, and have no idea of permitting their 
statesmen and diplomatists to involve the two nations in a fratri- 
cidal strife. 

John Bull is really a good fellow at heart. He has his taults— 
and we have occasionally pointed them out, and perhaps with 
something of malicious pleasure, when vexed by his occasional 
ebullitions. But there is a deal of magnanimity in him. How 
handsomely he acknowledged the victory of the yacht America! 
How nobly he spoke out in favor of the great meehanical inven- 
tions with which we astonished the natives at his Crystal Palace! 
It was in this way—by exhibiting the practical results of our in- 
dependence, that we showed him how well worth cultivating pa- 
cific relations with us were and ever will be. He go to war with 
us? not he! He may get warm sometimes while discussing by- 
gones over a pot of “ ’alf an’ ’alf,” but the idea of his lifting his 
hand in anger against us, or making himself again a target for our 
Kentucky rifles, is preposterous. There is a good deal of life and 
hope left in the old fellow yet, and he has no idea of committing 
suicide just yet awhile. We honor him for his sturdy good sense, 
and his genuine good feeling ; we shake hands with him across the 
water, and are willing to forget and forgive in the same spirit 
which he manifests. 

Poor Johnny ! we tancy he is rather sick of fighting, just about 
these times. He hasn’t so much spare coin to rattle in his pockets 
as he used to have before he went to loggerheads with that great 
overgrown Russian bear, for whom he has a vague notion in his 
noddle that we have the warmest sympathy. He pretends he is 
quite indifferent about peace with Russia—had rather fight than 
not; but with all due deference to his indomitable pluck, we think 
wo hear him cheering lustily at the news of peace. Peace, good 
Johnny, is an excellent thing—stick to that text. You may preach 
a thousand sermons on it, and yet never wear it out. Peace, my 
friend, is the normal condition of humanity. 


‘Our rugged hands (Watts improved) were never made 
To tear each others’ eyes,” 


but to chop logs, and build clippers and steam engines, and plow, 
and sow, and reap, and write and print books, and perform a va- 
riety of “chores,” as we call them, or “jobs,” as you designate 
them in your purer Saxon. And with this remark, friend Johnny, 
we kindly bid you good-night. 
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EASY WORK. 

It is related of a man about town that, happening into the 
office of an editorial friend, he found him hard at work with his 
pen. “What! do you work?” exclaimed the genteel lounger. 
“Sometimes,” replied the editor, with a smile. ‘“In-deed! I 
thought you never worked.”—‘ And my stories—my sketches— 
my editorials—how did you think they were manufactured ?”— 
“Q, a few pages to be written—that’s nothing! You take a scrap 
of paper on the edge of a table, and scribble off an article in the 
pauses of conversation.” You think so They told me so 
at the club.”—“ Just try it, my dear fellow,” said the journalist, 
pushing pens, ink and paper to his friend. This was a poser. 
But how many there are in the world who think that literary mat- 
ter springs up spontaneously like Eve’s flowers. Let such indi- 
viduals once “ try it,” and they’ll discover their mistake. 

A Guance at Private Lipraries.—This is the title of a 
pamphlet recently issued by Crocker & Brewster, of this city, from 
the pen of Rev, Luther Farnham. It contains notices of the prin- 
cipal private libraries in this city and its neighborhood, embracing 
the valuable collections of Everett, Ticknor, Prescott, and other 
scholars, and alluding to those of liberal merchants and others 
imbued with a taste for letters. It is a highly interesting sketch, 
and the author’s remarks on the influence of books are graceful 


and original. 


Tue Suieerinc Brauty.—There is a lovely Scotch girl in 
Paris, whither she has come for medical treatment, who gocs to 


| sleep wherever she goes—cven at the opera. We should suppose 


she accomplished this as Pat told the captain he did, “ by paying 
particular attintion to it.” But with this girl somnambulism is 
involuntary. 


Our next LarGe Picturs.—In our next number we shall 
publish a splendid original representation of the “ Battle of Lake 
Erie,” executed in the same superb and finished style as the other 
large engravings of the series, It will be pronounced the finest 
naval engagement we have yet presented. 


> 


“Tne House py tHe Sea.”’—A second perusal of this wild 
metrical legend, by Read, confirms us in the opinion we have 
already expressed of it. It is destined to make a lasting impres- 


sion. It may be obtained of Whittemore, Niles & Hall. 


NATURAL HISTORY—BIRDS. 

On our last page will be found an original drawing and engrav- 
ing prepared expressly for our paper, and executed in the same 
style as our other natural history illustrations which have attract- 
ed so much commendation. No.1, on this page is the peacock 
(Pavo Cristatus), the bird of Juno, one of the most splendid in- 
dividuals of the feathered race. No. 2, is the Argus Pheasant, 
found in Sumatra and the eastern parts of Europe. It derives its 
name from the shepherd Argus, who had a hundred eyes, and was 
set by Juno to watch Io. No. 3, is the common Guinea fowl (Me- 
leagris) or Pintado, originally brought from Africa. The sisters 
of Meleager were believed by the ancients to have been metamor- 
phosed into birds, with feathers sprinkled with the tears shed for 
his loss—hence the Latin name of this fowl. No. 4, is the Red 
Grouse, a favorite game bird of Great Britain, and No. 5, the 
Black Grouse or black cock, the prize of sportsmen on the Scottish 
heath. No. 6, is our Prairie Chicken—the male bird, as he appears 
when excited and angry. No. 7 represents the Partridge. No. 8, 
the Ostrich, is too familiar to our readers to require description. 
No. 10 will be recognized by all New Englanders as our annual 
thanksgiving victim. No. 11 shows us Chanticleer in all his glory. 
In the group numbered 9, we have a collection of fancy pigeons— 
Fantails, the Carrier (No. 3) and the Pouter (No. 2), a singular 
bird which is enabled to inflate its crop with air till its head is 
almost concealed by it. 

RUSSIA. 

One of these days we shall get at the truth concerning the con- 
dition of Russia, physical and financial, during the Russian war. 
As it is, most of our accounts reach us through a medium which 
deflects and destroys the rays of intelligence. Of course, Russia 
has suffered severely during the present war; but we are inclined 
to think the sufferings of Russia are proportionably less than those 
of the allies. An“intelligent Parisian correspondent of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer says :—‘‘ That Russia feels the pressure of this 
war there can be no doubt, but in no comparison to what the allies 
suffer from it. Except in the Crimea, her territory during the last 
year has been unassailed; for in the Baltic the allies have done 
nothing worthy of even a passing notice. She is defending the 
Crimea at infinitely less cost of blood and treasure than it cost the 
allies in attacking it; and with her sixty millions of subjects, and 
her ‘Baskar Hordes,’ she does not feel the loss of troops as do 
her enemies, upon whom the dreadful loss of life falls with fearful 
force.” 
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Tue Wasnincton Monument.—This structure will be a hun- 
dred and twenty feet higher than the highest monument now in 
existence. The great pyramid of Cheops, in Egypt, is 480 feet 
high; the Washington cotumn will be 600, and tower above its 
fellows, as the Father of his country does above the other great 
men of the past. 


> 


Errect.—The high price of flour during the past 
year diminished the number of marriage celebrations. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Randall, Mr. G. F. Hathaway, of Providence, to 
Miss Georgiana Darrow; by William Bates, Esq.. Mr. Wii Emmons, aged 
92, to Miss Sarah Thayer, aged 74; by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. James B. Brooks to 
Miss Helen ¥. Burroughs; by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. John Dean to Miss Melen 
Haskell, of Chelsea; Mr. John Hocking to Miss Mary E. Myers; by Rev. Mr. 
Lowe, Mr. John A. Bacon, of Bangor, Me., to Miss Rebecca G. Fabens.— At 
Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Lothrop, Z. Silsbee Sampson, M. D., of Staten Island, 
N. Y., to Mrs. Helen M. Crane.—At Roxbury, Mr. Thomas A. Scott to Miss 
Martha A. Drake.—At Melrose, by Kev. Mr. Jameson, Mr. Thomas Knott to 
Miss Susan P. Hodges, both of Boston.—At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. 
Ebenezer M. Henderson to Miss Sarah Allen.— At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Wood- 
bury, Mr. George W. Adams to Miss Emily E. Butters.—At Lawrence, by Wil- 
liam Morse, Esq., Mr. Orville Sessions, of Boston, to Miss Mary Jane Seavy.— 
At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Anthon, Mr. Charles R. Washburn, to Miss Sarah N. 
Woodward.—At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Fiske, Rev. Alexander Sinclair, of 
Alleghany City, Pa., to Miss Ellen C. Pl —At W ter by Rev. Mr. 
Closson, Mr. Warren Collier to Miss Louisa Gleason.—At Shrewsbury, by Rev. 
Mr. Williams, Mr. H. R. Pratt to Miss Jane E. Wyman. 


* DEATHS. 


—— 


—— 


Mrs. Elizabeth F. Richardson, 29 
Richards, 40; 


ary A. Lewis, 22.— 
At West Dedham, Mr. Samuel French, 69.—At Rowley, Mr. Samuel Wilds, 24; 
Miss Sarah Chaplin, 23.—At Newburyport, Mr. Richard Welch, 76.—At Win- 
chester, Miss Abbie E. Jaquith, 19.—At Braintree, Mr. David Loud, a revolu- 
tionary pensioner, 95.—At South Dartmouth, Mr. Royal D. Snow, 37.—At 
Pittsfield, Miss Philena Field, 65.—At Dudley, Mr. Calvin Chamberlin, 88.—At 
Worcester, Mr. William Main, formerly of Scotland, 72.—At New Bedford, 
Dwight Perry, Esq., 59; Mr. a Warner, 58.—At Plymouth, Mr. Gideon 
H. Tribble, 43; Mr. John Chase, 84. 
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A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


This paper presents in the most elegant and available form, a weekly literary 
melange of notable events of the day. 1ts columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the BzsT AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the cream of 
the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with wit and humor. 
Each paper is beautifully illustrated with numerous accurate engravings, by 
eninent artists. of notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altsgether making a paper entirely orizinal in this 
country. Its contain views ofevery populous city in the known world, 
@0f all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, ofall the princi- 

ships and steamers of t!:0 navy and merehant ecrvice, with fine and accu- 


rate portraits of every noted character in the world, both male and female, 
TERMS :—INVARIADLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall reccive the 
Seventecnta copy gratis. 

One copy of Tus FLAG or ovr Uxton, and one cop? of Battou's Pcro- 
RIAL, When talcen together by one person, one year, for §, 4. 

Publisied overy SaTunpay. by M. M. LALLOU, 
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In this city, Mrs. Sophia B. Tufts, 88; Mr. William Allison, 50; Mrs. Ana af 
Maria Wheeler, 47; Mr. Samuel Gregg. 83; Mr. David H. Griffin, 57; Mrs. 5 
Emily R., wife of M. C. Greene, M. D., 36.—At East Boston, Miss Temperance 
Clapp, 88.—At Charlestown ; Mr. Joseph 
Parker. 85; Mr. Samuel G. 29.—At Rox- : 
bury, Mr. Charles Augustus Hodgdon, 22.—At Chelsea, Mrs. Nancy Jane Libby, = 
21.—At Cambridgeport, Widow Phebe Gookin, 81.—At East Cambridge, Mr. f 
Gilman W. Taylor, 25.—At Brookline, Mr. Bela Stoddard. 68 — At Somerville, 5 
Mr. George W. Paige, 28; Miss Lucy KE. Park, 24.—At Brighton, Mrs. Susan 
= 
| 
} 
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[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
THE THREE CALLERS. 


BY FANNY BELL. 


Morn calleth fondly to a fair boy, straying 
Mid golden meadows, rich with clover dew; 

She calle—but he atill thinks of nought save playing, 
And so she smiles and waves him an adieu. 

Whilst he, still merry with his flowery store, 

Deems not that morn—sweet morn—returns no more. 


Noon cometh—but the boy, to manhood growing, 
Heeds not the time—he sees but one fair form, 
One young, fair face, from bower of jasmine gic ving, 

And all his loving heart with bliss is warm. 
Se noon, unnoticed, seeks the western shore. 
And man forgets that noon returns no more. 


Night tappeth gently at a casement, gleaming 
With the thin fire-light, flickering faint and low, 
By which a gray-haired man is sadly dreaming 
O'er pleasures gone—as all life's pleasures go. 
Night calls him to her—and he leaves his door, 
Silent aud dark—and Ae returns no more. 


a 


[Translated for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


A STORY OF BEETHOVEN. 


~ 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

Yoo lsiow that Beethoven was born in a house in the Rheingasse 
(Rhine Street), but at the time I made his acquaintance, he was 
lodging over a humble little shop near the Riemerplatz (Roman 
Square). He was then very poor—so poor that he went out only 
in the night-time, on account of the dilapidated condition of his 
wardrobe. Still he had a piano, pens, paper, ink, and a few books, 
and, notwithstanding his privations, sometimes enjoyed a mo- 
ment’s happiness. He was not yet deaf, and could enjoy at least 
the harmony of his own compositions—a consolation which was 
afrerwards denied him. 

One winter evening I entered his room, for I wished to take him 
out to walk, and aficrwards to sup with me. I found him scated 
at the window in the moonlight, without fire or candles, his face 
hid in his hands, and his whole body shivering with cold, for it 
was a sharp, frosty night. I roused him from his apathy, per- 
suaded him to accompany me, and exhorted him to shake off his 
sadness. He went out with me, but he was gloomy and despond- 
ing that evening, and rejecied all my encouragement. 

“T hate the world!” said he, vehemently. “I hate myself! No 
one understands me, or troubles himself about me. I have genius, 
and I am treated like a Pariah. I have a heart, and no one to 
love. I would that all were ended, and forever. I would that I 
were sleeping tranquilly at the bottom of yonder river. There are 
moments when it costs me a struggle to resist the temptation of 
easting myself into it.” 

And he pointed to the Rhine—the broad Rhine—whose frosty 
waves glittered in the moonbeams. I made no reply. It was 
useless to argue with Beethoven, and I allowed him to go on in 
the same tone. He did not cease till we re-entered the city, and 
then he fell into a mournful silence. We were passing through a 
narrow street near the Coblentz gate ; suddenly he stopped. 

“ Hush !” said he, “ what noise is that?” 

I listened, and heard the feeble accents of an old harpsichord 
proceeding from a neighboring house. It was a plaintive melody, 
and, notwithstanding the ingratitude of the instrument, the per- 
former imparted to the piece a great tenderness of expression. 

Beethoven looked at me with a sparkling eye. 

“It is from my symphony in F!” said he. “Here is the house. 
Listen !—how well it is played !”’ 

The house was small and humble; a light shone through the 
chinks of the shutters. We stopped to listen. * The playing went 
on, and the two following phrases were rendered with the same 
fidelity and expression. In the midst of the finale, there was a 
sudden interruption—the silence of x» moment. Then we heard a 
stifled sob. 

“TI cannot go on,” said a feminine voice. 
this evening, Frederick 1” 

“ Why, sister ?” 

“I hardly know why, except that it is so beautiful that I feel 
my entire incapacity to play it properly. O, what would I give to 
go this evening to Cologne! There is a concert at the Kaufthaus 
there, and all sorts of fine music—a concert must be so delightful !”” 

“ Ah, dear sister,” said Frederick, sighing, “one must be rich 
to command this plezsure. What use is it to form regrets when 
there is no help! We can hardly pay our rent—why think of 
things swhich are beyond our reach ¢” 

“ You are right, Frederick. And yet for a moment when I am 
playing, I long to hear once in my life good music—well executed. 
But it is useless—auseless !” 

There was something singularly touching in the tone and repeti- 
tion of these last words, Beethoven looked at me. 

“ Let us go in,” said he, abruptly. 

“Go in!” I eried. “How t—why ?” 

“TI will play for ber,” he replied, with vivacity. 
ing, genius and intelligence. I will play for her, and she will 
appreciate me.” 

And before I could prevent him, he had placed his hand on the 
door ; it was merely latched, and opened immediately. I followed 
him into a dark entry towards a low door on the right ; be pushed 
it open, and we found eurselves in a low, naked room, with a little 
stove at one end, and « few rade pieces of furniture. A pale 
young man was seated at table working ona shee. Near him, 


“I cannot do more, 


leaning sadly on a harpsichord, was a young girl, over whose face 
fell a profusion of beautiful blond hair. Both were decently but 
very poorly clad, and both sprang to their feet and tarned towards 
us as we entered. 

“Pardon me,” said Beethoven, with much embarrassment. 
“Pardon me, but I heard music, and I was tempted toenter. I 
am a musician.” 

The young girl blushed, and the young man assumed a severe, 
almost irritated expression. 

I also overheard some of your words,” continued my friend. 
“ You wished to hear—that is to say—you would like—in a word, 
do you wish me to play something for you?” 

There was something #0 strange, so odd, and so abrupt in the 
whole affair, and something so amusing and eccentric in the man’ 
ner of the speaker, that the ice was broken in a moment, and our 
hosts smiled involuntarily. 

“TI thank you,” said the cobbler; “but our harpsichord is 
poor one, and then we have no music.” 

“ No music !” repeated my friend. “ How then did the fraulein—” 

He paused and blushed, for the young girl had just turned to- 
wards him, and by her sad and dimmed eyes, he had discovered 
that she was blind. 

“I beg you will pardon me,” he stammered ; “ but I did not 
notice at first—you play from memory, then 1” 

“ Entirely.” 

“ And where did you hear this music, since you do not go to 
concerts 

“T heard a lady who was our neighbor when we lived at Bruhl, 
two years azo. In the summer evenings her window was always 
open, and I used to walk in front of the house to hear her.” 

“ And you never heard any other music #” 

“Never, except strect music.” 

She seemed somewhat intimidated, so Beethoven began to play. 
Never did I hear such energy, such passionate tenderness, so many 
infinite gradations of melody and modulation. He was truly in- 
spired, and from the moment his fingers began to move over the 
harpsichord, the notes of the instrument seemed to become smoother 
and smoother. 

We remained seated listening breathlessly. ‘The brother and 
sister were mute with astonishment, and as if in ecstacy. The 
former laid aside his work ; the latter, her head bent slightly for- 
ward, had drawn near the end of the harpsichord, both hands 
presse | against her breast, as if she feared the beating of her heart 
would interrupt accents of such magical sweetness. It seemed as 
if we were the prey of a strange dream, and our only fear was to 
awaken too suddenly. Suddenly the flame of the single candle 
vacillated ; the wick, burned to the end, fell and went out. Bee- 
thoven stopped. I opened the shutter to admit the rays of the 
moon. It grew nearly as light as before in the room, and the rays 
were brightest on the musician and the harpsichord. 

But the accident seemed to have broken the chain of Beethoven’s 
ideas. His head inclined upon his breast, his hands were placed 
on his knees—he seemed plunged in profound meditation. We 
remained thus for some time. At last the young cobbler arose, 
approached him, and said in a low and respectful tone : 

“ Wonderful man! Who are you?” 

Beethoven raised his head and looked at him with an absent air, 
as if he had not understood the sense of the words. The cobbler 
repeated his question. The composer smiled as he only could 
smile, with regal sweetness and benevolence. 

“ Listen!” said he. And he played the first bars of the sym- 
phony in F. A cry of joy escaped the lips of brother and sister. 
They recognized him, and exclaimed : ‘‘ Then you are Beethoven !” 
and covered his hands with kisses and tears. 

He rose to go, but our entreaties succeeded in retaining him. 

“ Play once more—only once more.” 

He suffered himself to be led back to the instrument. The rays 
of the moon came brilliantly through the curtainless window, and 
irradiated his massive and severe brow. 

“Tam going to improvise a sonata to the moonlight,” said he, 
with a sportive air. He gazed for a few moments on the sky 
studded with stars ; then his fingers touched the keys, and he began 
to play in a low, sad, but infinitely sweet tone. Harmony flowed 
from the instrument sweet and equal as the light the moon pours 
on the shadows of the earth. His delicious prelude was followed 
by a light, gay, capricious movement, a sort of burlesque interlude, 
like a dance of fays at midnight on the greensward. Then came a 
rapid agitato finale——a breathless, tremulous, precipitate movement, 
describing flight and uncertainty, which carried us away on shud- 
dering wings, and left us at the close moved and astonished. 

“ Farewell!” said Beethoven, abruptly, pushing back his chair, 
and moving towards the door, “ Farewell !”’ 

* You will come back !” said both our hosts in a breath. 

He paused and looked at the blind girl with an air of compassion, 
almost of tenderness. 

“ Yes, yes,” he replied, hurriedly. “TI will return and give the 
fraulein some lessons. Farewell—I will soon return.” 

They accompanied us as far as the street door in a silence more 
eloquent than words, and remained standing on the threshold till 
they could no longer see or hear us. 

“Let us make haste home,” said Beethoven, in the street, “ that 
I may note down this sonata while it is vet fresh in my memory.” 

We went to his room, and he remained writing till daybreak. 
Such is the history of the “ Moonlight Sonata” we all admire so 
warmly. Beethoven never set foot again in that humble house. 
The excitement passed, the interest inspired for the blind girl faded 
away; and although the brother and sister doubtless expected him 
for a ‘ong time, he thought no more of them, unless, peshaps, when 
his eyes fell on the pages of this sonata. Is not this the common 
rule of life * 


SPLENDID PRIZE OFFER! 


SOMETHING REALLY WORTH STRIVING FOR. 


Being resolved to increase the present unequalled edition of ‘‘ Ballou’s Pic- 
torial Drawing-Room Companion to the number of 


150,000 


copies weekly, the proprietor has determined to send abroad through the Union 
the following inducement to post-masters and other energetic and industrious 
persons, male or female, to obtain and send to us clube for our illurtrated 
jourval. For this purpose 


TWELVE ELEGANT AND RICH PRIZES 


are offered, and will be faithfully awarded as agreed herein—a purpose which 
shall be personally carried out by the proprietor, who pledges himself to ite 
impartial and honest execution. The intrinsic value of the prizes is over 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS! 


#0 arranged as to be divided among the individuals who shall forward to as 
the twelve largest clubs of subscribers for the ‘‘ Pictorial,’’ between the first of 
December, 1855, and the Ixt of February, 1856, being a period of about sizty 
days. When it is remembered that the agent has to work with, not only the 
most attractive, but positivel 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD! 
it will be realized how easily subscriptions can be procured anywhere. 


Ballou's Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion 


is now in its tenth volume, volume tenth having commenced on the lst of 
January. Itis the only illustrated paper of its clags in America and the pioneer 
of Ulustrated papers on this side the Atlantic. It is elegantly printed on the 
finest of satin surfaced paper, containing sixteen super royal pages in each 
number, with an average of twenty illustrations weekly! These engravings 
are large and artistic in execution, embracing every current topic of interest, 
including rural scenery, maritime matters, architecture, noted localities all 
over this country and Europe, likenesses of eminent characters, male and fe- 
male, at home and abroad, processioas, celebrations natural history, battles, 
fortifications, and, in short, every theme of general interest, forming an elegant 


ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Besides the illustrations, it contains eight or more super royal pages of original 
sketches of adventure, tales, poems, biographies and choice miscellaneous 
reading (no advertisements will be admitted), altogether forming a delightful 
weekly visitor to the home circle, and making two elegant volumes each year 
for binding. of 416 pages, with about one th d splendid engravings 

We have commenced the new volume of the Pictorial,” as above, with what 
we unhesitatingly pronounce to be the best novellette we have ever printed. 
It is the first story we have ever published without knowing who the author 
is! This work needs no name to make it popular. For intricacy of plot, deil- 
cacy of description, pathos, delineation of human nature, dissection of the 
motives of daring men, the tenderness of the female heart, and the power of 
secret motives, this story will stand unrivalied. It is entitled: 


THE CONTRABANDIST: 
— OR,— 
THE SECRET OF A LIFE. 


A TRUE STORY OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


We shall fully illustrate this remarkable story, and our readers may confl- 
dently expect to be deeply entertained and interested in its weekly perusal. 
We are resolved the coming volume shall be the best we have ever yet issued. 
THE PRIZES! 
To the person who rends us the first largest club, we will present an 
elegant first class Piano Lt rosewvod case, of the best Boston 
Pp, Warranted in ali respects. 


workmanshi 
To the person who sends us the second largest club, we will 
Ene.isa Lever Warca, wii 


histories, novels, records of travel, ete. Value. ° 
To the person who sends ua the fourth resent @ su- 
perb Enciisa DouBLE BaBRELep Gon, silver mounted, with shot and 
powder pouch. game bag and fixtures, a reliable weapon. Value..... 
To the person who sends us the fi/th largest club, we will present a La- 
py’s Gotp Watos, new, elegantly set in gold. with a rich enamel 
back, best Geneva workmanship, and warranted. Value............ 80 
To ~{— who sends us the sizth largest club. we will present a supe- 
rior Sitver Lever new, end warranted in all respects 


t instrument and timekeeper. 
To person who sends us the seventh largest club, we wiil present an 
e t AMERICAN KiPis, silver mounted, new, and of the best make, 


with powder flask and fixtures—a superb weapon. 
To the person who sends us the eighth largest ciub, we will present a fine 
Ripine Sappie and Brivis, to our own order, of the best English 
stock, by William Holmes, 21 Tremont Row, Boston, with curb and 
snaffie bits, and all the fixtures perfect. Value...............s0000s 60 
To the person who shall send us the ninih largest club, we will present a 
richly wrought Purse, suitable for a gentieman or lady, and containing 
To the person who shall send us the tenth largest club, we will present an 
Si.ver Warton, new and t timekecper, and in all re- 
spects suitable for a young lad or miss attending school. Vaiue..... 2% 
To the person who send us the eleventh largeet club, we will t 
a fine heavy Szat Kine, elaborately wrought and with the initials 
of the person who wins it cut upon the stone. Value............... 2 
To the person who shall send us the twel/th largest club, we will present 


five large and beautiful Srez, Exeravinos, each one exhibiting some 

in’ scene, framed iu gilt, parlor ornaments. Value.......... pt) 

Every prize offered is new, just from the manufacturers, and may be seen at 
any hour of the day, by calling at our publication office. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subseriber, ome year,.............. eee 8800 
Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
quate. All who exert themeelves are sure of remuneration. 


Any sending us fifty subscribers shall receive the eight volumes com- 
wee our * Pictorial,” elegantly and uniformly bound in full gilt, with il- 
ustrated title-pages and indexes. containing nearly ten thousand fine illustra- 
tions, the price of which is sixteen dollars. 


but all the subscriptions mast come 
through the same t in order to be counted to his or her credit.—This 
gid to ang whoterale agent of our paper. The 

and each name sent with the 


| 
present a su- 
i in, seals and 
To the pers sends us the arent ub. we will present a libra- 
: 
very important that the names, accompanied by the money, should be 
=e sent to us as fast as they are obtained, that we may be able to print an ample 
2 number of papers to meet the demand. Therefore, as soon as ten or a dosen 
: subscribers have been obtained, the person who has procured the club can for- 
oe ward them with the money, and he or she can then add to the clubany num- 
miei ber of names, at the same rate, and they will be duly credited to the account 
of the person sending until yaar ef 1, 1866. 
It is not required that the entire club should be from one town ; we will send 
The result will be duly published, and indisputable evidence of the receipt 
é of cach by the parties, wil bo given. 
M, M, BALLOU, Publisher apd Proprietor. 
, Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 
wring letters, please be careful to waite of and 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

During 1854, eighty-two persons committed suicide in Massa- 
chusetts, of whom fifty-nine were males and twenty-three were 
females. —— The lowest bid for building the new insane hospital 
at Northampton was made by Norcross & Co., of Lowell—about 
$150,000. The highest bid was $325,000, and most of the others 
- are understood to approach very near the last figure. —— Five 
hundred thousand dollars of the two millions capital stock of the 
Park Bank in New York, have already been subscribed, $100,000 
of which was taken in B@ston. The shippers of gold from 
California to New York, it ie said, have paid between three and 
four millions of dollars to the New York insurance companies in 
the last five years; while the aggregate losses of the insurers have 
not exceeded $200,000. —— The Western New York railroads are 
taxed to their utmost capacity for transporting the large amount 
of freight offering. —— A large quantity of arms was recently 
stolen from the Harrisburg, Pa., arsenal, and sent to New York, 
where it is supposed they were to be sold to fillibusters, to be used 
in Nicaragua. The arms have been recovered, and certain parties 
who were connected in the robbery arrested. —— A bill has been 
introduced into the Georgia legislature for the creation of an office 
of State geologist and chemist, the salary being fixed at $2000 a 
year. —— A person who desires to remain unknown has addressed 
to the chief of the Russian legation at Washington a check for four 
thousand dollars, to be transmitted to his government to be dis- 
tributed among the widows and orphans of the Russian soldiers 
who fell at Sebastopol bravely fighting for their homes. —— John 
Crowley, in Philadelphia, attempted to murder his mother, lately, 
while in a state of insanity, caused by spiritualism. —— There are 
sever.l Chinese firms in California that have invested over $500,000 
in their business; and more than two millions of dollars capital 
are invested in the trade between San Francisco and China, owned 
and controlled by Chinamen residing in that city. —— The project 
of uniting the cities of New York and Brooklyn in one munici- 
pality will probably be arged upon the legislature the ensuing s¢s- 
sion. —— Mother Delphine, who died in Baltimore, aged 66 yeare, 
was the oldest nun of the Carmelite order in the United States. 
Her name was Elizabeth Smith, and she was the last surviving 
child of the late Capt. John Smith, of the Maryland line, in the 
struggle for independence. —— Van Diemen’s Land exists no 
longer, the queen having acceded to a petition from the colony, 
praying that the name of Van Diemen’s Land should be changed 
to “ Tasmania.” —— When Alexander I. of Russia was crowned 
emperor, some bitter observer has remarked that he had the assas- 
sins of his grandfather on either side, while those who were to be 
his own assassins brought up the rear. —— Longfellow’s glorious 
epic, “The Song of Hiawatha,” is having an immense sale in 
England. —— An eccentric gentleman of fortune, named Saunders, 
Ims taken a fancy to build a house in the neighborhood of London 
with stones from the fortifications of Sebastopol! He has gone out 
in a little vessel of his own for the purpose of obtaining them. 
There is no accounting for taste. —— The supreme court of Louis- 
iana has finally settled the long-disputed case of Mrs. Gaines, in 
her favor. The property involved is immense. —— A girl in Kin- 
derhook, N. Y., about two years ago was visited in bed by an ap- 
parition, who or which informed her that she would die at the age 
of eighteen years—and the prediction has come to pass. Such is 
the force of imagination. —— Mr. Jones has sent from Europe to 
his house here in Boston—Jones, Shreve, Brown & Co.—one of 
the most beautiful and purest ‘diamonds ever imported into this 


city. —— Among the imports from Hamburg, recently, at New |. 


York, were two bulls, which were valued at $5000 each, and en- 
tered accordingly at the Custom House, as the cost price at the 
place of purchase in Germany. It is well for the importer that 
there was no duty on them. Animals for breed are free. —— The 
Count de Morny, the reputed son of Queen Hortense, the mother 
of Napoleon III., and the executor of the coup d'etat of the 2d 
December, it is said is about to marry a young American lady, 
without fortune. The count has a fortune of fifteen millions of 
francs acquired in speculations. —— There is a passenger car on 
the Milwaukie and Mississippi road that has run 125,000 miles and 
never has been repaired to the worth of a dollar. 


+ 


American Broapciotu.—Our broadcloth has now gained for 
itself a character too solid to be easily injured. Its introduction, 
however, was a work of no small difficulty, because it had to con- 
tend against a very foolish prejudice, that such goods could not be 
well manufactured among us. The first broadcloth made by the 
power loom was at the factory of Arthar Schalfield, Pittsfield, 
Mass., in 1826. There arc now in the samo county (Berkshire) 
924 looms and 97 cards in operation, producing annually 906,000 


yards of woolen goods. 


Cuime ov Baris 1x learn from the Cam* 
bridge Chronicle that efforts are being made to place a chime of 
bells in the tower of Christ Church, Old Cambridge. The project 
has been undertaken by gentlemen graduates of Harvard, and a 
subscription of $3000 is to be raised for the purpose. | 


Tas Universat Exuipition.—The American exhibitors at 
the Paris Exhibition were treated quite well on the whole. A 
considerable number of medals were distributed among them, and 
many who received no medals were honorably spoken of. 

Tae Sister oy Cuarity.——The heroic Miss Nightingale has 
decided to remain at her post in the Crimean hospitals all winter. 
There will be enough for her to do, though far less than last year. 


Natiowar Willa d, Esq. has leased this 
establishment for five years. 


diate intercourse, ié progressing successfully. Three hundred — our disposition or our weakness favors the surprise; one look, 


Wapside Gatherings. 


More than - = thousand copies of Tennyson’s “ Maud,” it is 
said, have been already sold. , 

Chief Justice T has sold his Baltimore place of residence, 
and will t:ereafter reside in Washington. 

A workman fell from the roof of a house in Suffield, Ct., a dis- | 
tance of fifty feet, and was instantly killed. 

There are nine in Chili 118 years of age and upwards. | 
One is 133 years of age, and six others 120 ov above. 

The Boston Atlas says that the sales of boots and shoes, by 
jobbing houses in Boston alone, amount to $2,000,000 annually. 

Furs are becoming universally used for ladies’ cloaks and victo- 
rines ; for gentlemen’s gloves, caps, coat-collars, cuffs and mufflers. 

The secretary of the interior has decided that the volunteers who 
were cl in the removal of the Cherokee Indians are entitled 
to bounty 

The case of Mason Brothers vs. Horace Greeley et al., for libel 
in the ‘Tribune, has been settled, the Tribune having agreed to 
publish the plaintiff’s card. 

The House of Representatives of ‘Tennessee has adopted a reso- | 
lution in favor of the restoration of Lieutenant Maury to his former | 
position in the United States Navy. 

The Detroit Advertiser announces the deccase, in that city, of 
Mrs. Pascall, at the age of 103 years. At the time of her birth the 
French were in possession of the city. 

Slavery in Egypt has been abolished; not only the buying and 
selling of slaves is forbidden, but all those in possession of privato 
individuals have been informed that they were free. 

The sum of $8000 is to be granted by the New York Common 
Council as a compensation for reporting the proceedings of that 
body for a year. ‘There are eight reporters in service. 

A few days since, as Oscar F. Cogswell was boiling some alco- 
hol at Cato, New York, the liquor caught tire and splashed over 
him, burning him so badly that he died in a few minutes. 

The Detroit Free Press says that at a matrimonial office in that 
city, lately, a couple were married, who, until fifteen minutes previ- 
ous to the ceremony had never seen each other. Quick work that. 

There is an African church in the city of New York, which has 
this motto placed in a conspicuous place on the front wall: “ ‘The 
people which sat in darkness saw a great light.” St. Matthew 4: 16. 


Mile. Cruvelli is still halting uncertain between the foot-lights 
and the bridal altar. The former offers $36,000 a year, with tour | 
months’ leave of absence ; the latter, a coronet, a “ pium,” a home, 
and happiness. 

The wild game market of New York is unsurpassed by that of | 
any other city in the world. It is supplied from the prairies of the | 
West, the forest regions of the Canadas, and even from Europe | 
and other climes. 

The enterprise of constructing a railroad across the isthmus of ' 
Florida, so as to bring the Gulf aud Atlantic ports into more imme- | 


are employed on the road. 

Mr. Henry Grinnell has received a letter from the British minis- 
ter, communicating oa a of the English government for the 
enterprising humanit r. Grinnell in sending out expeditions in 
search of Sir John Franklin. . 

The Sacramento (Cal.) Tribune says that there resides within a 
few miles of that ya, only sixteen years of age, who weighs 
four hundred and pounds, and is increasing in flesh at the 
rate of three pounds per week. 

The Cincinnati (Ohio) Times says that lately, three young men 
arrayed themselves in crimson horse blankets, and paraded the 
fashionable promenades in that city, causing the lady-like young 
gents with the shawls to blush not a little. 

Maine, during the last forty years, has built three eighths of the 
whole of the United States tonnage. And though other States 
have immensely increased in their shipbuilding of late, that State 
still enjoys the same pre-eminence over every one, 

Robert Bunyan, Esq., aged cighty years, the last male deasgend- 
ant in a direct line from John Bunyan, the author of the celebrated 
allegory, ‘“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” died at his residence in Grecian 
Place, Lincolu, England, on the 17th of November. 

The business of otter hunting has now become one of the legiti- 
mate occupations of California. ‘These marine ani abound 
along the entire length, not only of the Californian coast, but for a 
considerable distance along the southern coast of Oregon. 

A member of the British association for the advancement of 
science, recently stated at a meeting of the society, that there were 
only two articles manufactured fur food in England that were not 
adulterated, viz., common salt and refined lump sugar. 

Stephen Salisbury has lately given to the American Antiquarian 
Society five thousand dollars, as a fand for binding the books and 

pers of that institution. ‘This, with former donations made by 

—s to the same society, amounts to about fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

The exports of wheat from Toronto during the past season 
amount to 621,000 bushels, of which 594,000 went to the United 
States. The exports of flour for the same period comprise 147,000 
barrels, of which 115,400 went to United States ports—the result 
of reciprocity. 

In the Superior Court at Norwich Ct., Miss Ellen M. Wheeler, 
daughter of Mr. Ephraim Wheeler, deceased, recovered a verdict of 
$500 damages against Mr. Ralph Coates, for killing a fine New- 
fuundland dog belonging to Miss Wheeler, and for injuring her in 
her efforts to save her pet. 

The infernal traffic in Chinese laborers, for Peruvian employ, is 
still carried on. It is stated in print that a ship lately sailed from 
China with six hundred and five, and landed four hundred and 
four, leaving two hundred and one who either died or drowned 
themselves on the passage. 

The law of Delaware punishes with severity all manner of crime. 
A man named Laborious has just been convicted at Wilmington 
of horse stealing, and sentenced to restore to the owner $250, to 
pay a fine of $100 to the State, to stand in the pillory an hour, 
and be whipped with twenty lashes. 

The Society for the relief of Destitute Orphan Boys, at New 
Orleans, have applied for a mandamus to compel the commission- 
ers of the McDonough estate to pay over to them some $75,000, 
being one eighth of the revenuc and rents of the estate of the de- 
ceased, to which they claim to be entitled under his will. 
lished at 


This is a notable of the times, as indicative of women’s rights 
and titles. 


Foreign Items. 


Madame Ristori is creating a furore at Berlin. At Paris she 
was « formidable rival to Rachel. 

The king of Hanover has conferred u 
the rank of a commander of the Gue 
class. 

The London announce that a Russian spy has been ar- 
rested in Paris, and that important papers have discovered 


the sculptor, Rauch, 
Order, in the second 


| in his possession. 


The Emperor N: 
from the Crimea. 
proaching peace. 

Sir Colin Camphell is to receive from the people of Glasgow, a 
magnificent High basket-hilted dress sword, the cost of which 
will be £200. 

The Odessa Imperial Commercial Bank has ded its cash 
payments, and the people are told by the police that by refusing 
to take bank notes they display animosity toward government ! 

The queen of England has been memorialized in favor of Mr. 
Bates, one of the fraudulent bankers. The ground on which his 
pardon is urged is, that he was not cognizant of the guilt of his 
partuers. 

Gencral Canrobeit is about to marry the daughter of one of the 
physicians of the emperor, a beautiful lady, thirty-two years of 
age, who has hitherto rejected all proposals of marriage, and who 
will bring to her husband, as dowry, an income of 100,000 francs. 

As a warning to all foreign musicians, the “ Fire Engine” of 
Berlin publishes a list of cighty-six concerts already announced 
as to be given, and adds that this list does not inelude various se- 
ries of concerts annually given by societies of that espital. 


leon has recalled to France eleven regiments 
his is looked upon by many as a sign of ap- 


. 

Sands of Gold. 

+++. To fear the worst, oft cures the worst.—Shakspeare. 

«+++ Tho world has not yet learned the riches of fragality.— 
Cicero. 

++». To bea great man one must know how to profit by the 
whole of one’s fortune.—La Koch« foucauld. 

Cowards die many times before their deaths ; the valiant 

never taste of death but once.—Shakspeare. 

.++. For wars drive up riches in heaps, as winds drive up 
snows, making and concealing many abysses.—Landor. 

... Injuries accompanied by insults are never forgiven : all 
men, on these occasions are good haters, and lay out their re- 
venge at compound interest.— Colton. 

-. . Democracy is always the work of kings. Ashes, which 
in themselves are sterile, fertilize the land they are cast ou.— 


Love seizes on us suddenly, without giving warning, and 


one glance from the fair, fixes and determines us.—La Bruyere. 


.+.. That nation that loses her liberty is not aware of her mis- 
fortune at the time, any more than the patient is who receives a 
paralytic shock. He who first tells either of them what has hap- 
pened, is repulsed us a s.mpleton or a churl.—/andor. 

+++. If envy, like anger, did not burn itself in its own fire, and 
consume and destroy those persons it possesses, before it can 
destroy those it wishes worst to, it would set the whole world on 
fire, and leave the most excellent persons the most miserable.— 
Lord Clarendon. 


Joker's Budget. 


A woman advertising for a husband, wants him to be not only 
“ strictly religious,” but of “ good character.” . 

What bird is that which it is absolutely necessary that we should 
have at our dinner, and yet need neither be cooked nor served 
up? <A swallow. 


Ignorance and cruelty are as closely connected as Damon «nd 
Pythias. Who ever saw a fighter who did net spell philosophy 
with an ““F”? We pause for a reply. . 

A wit being asked by a seedy poet whether he thought he had 
ever written anything that would live, replied: “Before you 
trouble yourself on that score, I advise you to write something 
that will let you live.” 


An exchange tells of an editor who went a soldiering and was 
chosen captain. One day at parade, instead of giving the orders, 
“Front face, three paces forward,” he exclaimed: ‘Cash, two 
dollars a year, in advance.” 

The individual who tried to clear his conscience with an egg, 
is now endeavoring ‘o raise his spirits with yeast. If he fails in 
this, it is his deliberate intention to blow out his brains with a bel- 
lows, and sink calmly into the arms of a young lady. 

In the Malay language, the same word signifies women and 
flowers. So farso good. But Hunx, the old lor, says, “ it 
is a delicate way of intimating that each is remarkable for its 
(s)talk.” Sly old varmint. Deserves a broomstick ! 


The following advertisement appeared in an Irish v3 
“ Whereas John Hall has fraudulently taken several article of 
wearing apparel without my knowledge, this is therefore to inform 
him that if he does not forthwith return the same his name shall 
be made public.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


t, moral and refined Miscellaneous Famrity Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose amd poetie gems, riginal tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In ties, and om all sectarian questions, 
it is strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically YOR MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the 


presen 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entiresheet. which is of raz MaMMOTH 
8122, for the instruction and amusement of the reader. An unri 


perience can suggest. gan 
cireulation of whieh far exceeds that of any other 
the Union, with the exception of PictogiaL.” 


paper 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 

Any person us sizteen subseribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
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Corner of fremont and Bts., Boston, Mass. 
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| original paper, 
Springs, Miss., announces that the honorary give of “ Mistress « 
of Arts” has been conferred upon Mrs. Hale and Mrs. Sigourney, | : 
and the letters of written by these 
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